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Domestic Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM A TRAVELER IN VIRGINIA. 


Norrouk, Va., Aug. 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—A visit to this city has af- 
forded me much pleasure, and | hope a short ac- 
count of it may gratify some of your readers. 
Situated upon the southern arm of the Chesapeake 
bay, named Elizabeth river, it is reached from the 
sea by passing up that beautiful sheet of water, 
from Cape Henry 19 miles in a westerly direc- 
tion. Here you find Old Point Comfort, famous 
in the history of ourcountry. The fortifications 
there are extensive and imposing in their appear- 
ance. They are built of hewn granite, and seem 
of sufficient strength to withstand the severest 
attack. Behind these is the village of Hampton, 
which gives the name * Hampton roads” to the 
anchorage ground directly above it. Hampton 
of the first settlements made in this 
State, having been occupied by Scotch and other 
emigrants eight or ten years only after the 
settlement of Jamestown. It contains several 
churches and leoks very pleasantly as you sail 
by i 

A little south of Old Point Comfort, on a sandy 
shoal, covered by two or three fathoms water, 
were laid, a few years ago, the foundations of 

Fortress Calhoun,” which were intended to be 
permanent. But the structure above these, now 
some twenty feet high, consisting of huge blocks 
of granite, was Jaid only for the purpose of set- 
tling that beneath, and is, some day, to be re- 
moved and relaid. Whether any erection there 
can be permanent seems to me very doubtful. 
The foundation has already yielded, to some ex- 
tent, to the tremendous weight resting on it. 
Woe to him who builds only on the sand. 

On leaving the “roads,” you take a southerly 
course, about twelve or fourteen miles, when you 
reach Norfolk on the left and Portsmouth on the 
right. The first object of especial interest is the 


was one 


Sabbath, in connection with which feasting and 
dancing were carried on during the evening and 
through most of the night. 

There are two banks here, In 1840 the ton- 
nage of the city was 19,079. It has one of the 
best harbors in the country. The “ Dismal 
Swamp” canal connects these waters with Albe- 
marle Sound. The population of the city is about 
15,000, In 1830 it was 11,000, 

The people of Virginia are about to amend 
their Constitution, and will modify it in several 
particulars. Among the changes contemplated 
are, providing for the election of Governor, 
Judges, Councilors, &c., by the people, those 
officers now being appointed by the Legislature. 
They do not seem ready, at present, to abolish 
slavery. 

Yours, P. P. 





For the Independent. 


THE MIXED INSTALLATION, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—IJ notice in your paper of 
July 18th, some remarks upon the installation of 
Br. Marsh, at Canton, which, I think, require 
some explanation. You say that “all the Pres- 
byterian forms were carried out, while some 
Congregational ministers were permitted to come 
in as a sort of supernumeraries to fil] up the pa- 
geant.” 

Now the facts are quite the reverse of this. 
Br. Marsh—a stranger among us—had learned 
incorrectly that the Association would unite with 
Presbytery in his installation, and gave out invi- 
tations accordingly. But he was duly informed 
by the Congregational brethren invited, that they 
could take no part in the services of an installa- 
tion over one of our churches, in connection 
with Presbytery; that a real bona fide Council 
must be called, or they could not assist, nor be 
present “to fill up the pageant.” They received 
such assurances as satisfied them that their 


the last, a marriage was celebrated on the last 


forward to a corresponding position on the oppo- 
site ridge. Between these two points, but much 
nearer to Wellington’s place of observation, is 
the farm of La Haye Sainte, where the bloodiest 
of combats were so repeated. To the right of 
this farm-house it was that the French cavalry 
dashed about for three-quarters of an hour after 
the firing on both sides had ceased, and continued 
to make those furious charges on the impenetra- 
ble British squares, And here is now the mound 
that has been erected to commemorate the battle 
of Waterloo, It is 200 feet in hight, and is sur- 
mounted by the Belgic lion, standing on a large 
granite pedestal. By taking away so much of 
the earth, in the first instance, and further cover- 
ing so large a space with the accumulation, the 
mound greatly injures the original ground as the 
battle-field, and at the same time can never be as 
impressive for a monument as a column of stone 
or bronze would have been. We ascended the 
mound, and surveyed afresh from this new posi- 
tion the whole of a spot so famed, so sad, so 
momentous, fuller both of crushed hearts and 
political gerins than it was oace of mangled limbs 
of man and beast, or than it is to-day of blades 
of grass and grain. It is an eminence for rapid 
and excursive thought, and for deep emotion. 
Other plains may wave in summer with their 
green banners like this, but they do not seem to 
float banners bathed in blood, nor are they en- 
riched, in every road, by human flesh; nor do 
they seem instinct with multitudes of human be- 
ings ready to start into action; nor do they have 
voices that ring with all earthly interests, blasted 
or set free, and with interests that shall live on 
when the globe of the earth itself shall be remem- 
bered no more. On our way back to Brussels 
we rode through the Forest of Soignies, which 
Byron has presented under the name of the an- 
cient Forest of Ardennes, in the passage where 
he reiers tothe march of the British troops on 





wishes would be complied with, and they knew, 
further, that the church at Canton would not 
consent to have a pastor installed over them by 
Presbytery. | 

Those members of the Central Association, | 

who had been invited, convened accordingly, or- 
ganized a council] in which the Presbyterian 
brethren took seats with us, but not as a Presby- 
tery. And such was the record of the matter 
made by the scribe of council, and published in 
the Prairie Herald. 
You advise that Presbyteries ordain and install, 
according to their own modes, and that the pas- 
tors of Congregational churches be inducted by 
councils, in the simple order of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

That is exactly our view of the matter. Nor 
was there any departure from that rule in the in- 
stallation at Canton, in which any principle was 
involved. Congregationalism in this State can 
well afford to be magnanimous toward the Pres- 
byterian brethren; and Knox Presbytery in par- 
ticular—* stat nominis umbra”—may be indulged 
in a little show of consequence in the act of in- 
stalling a pastor over one of our churches, pro- 
vided always they truly represent the facts in 
the case. 

M. N. Mites, Scribe of Council. 
Metamora, Aug. 2, 1850. 


Remark.—Our remarks, the brother will see, 
were grounded on the statement which was be- 





Naval Hospital. This stands near the right 
bank of the river, within the town of Ports- 
mouth, about a mile below the village. The 
front is of brick, stuecoed and whitewashed. It 
has a lofty pediment, supported by about a dozen 
pillars. The wings appear to be built of faced 
stones, laid in mortar. The building is four sto- 
ries high, and, notwithstanding the cheap finish 
| have described, makes a very fine appearance. 

The village of Portsmouth is pleasant, and ap- 
pears to be athriving place. The entire popula- 
tion of the town is about 7000. 

Just above this village is the Navy Yard, the 
most extensive, I believe, in the Union. The 
“Pennsylvania” lies here, the largest ship in our 
liavy, being able to carry 164 guns. The day of 
my arrival she fired a salute in honor of the 

sloop of war, the St. Mary, just returned from a 
cruise of 32 months. 

Nearly opposite the hospital I have described, 
are the remains of Fort Norfolk, situated just 
below the city. This fort, if I mistake not, was 
an important station, both in the revolutionary 
war and in that of 1812. But in the former, it 
proved insufficient to stop the progress of the 
British fleet, which made its way quite up to the 
city, opening upon it a cannonade, and prostrat- 
ing or burning almost the whole town. 

Norfolk isa very pretty city : without present- 
ing any objects of very peculiar interest, the gen- 
eral impression of the whole is decidedly favor- 
able. Many of the streets are wide, and are set 
with shade trees. It reminds me of Burlington, 
Vt., though its position, on low and flat ground, 
denies it that splendid and extensive view, un- 
surpassed in New England, to be had from the 
cupola of one of the buildings of the University 
of Vermont. 

Norfolk was settled about the same time as 
Hampton. In 1736 it was made a “ borough,” 
by a charter from George Il. Among the older 
structures, St. Paul’s church deserves especial! 
hotce, It was erected in 1739. It is of brick, 
and isin the form of a cross. The interior is 
fastefully finished in oak: the walls and ceiling 
are frescoed. The slips are of recent construc- 
Hon. Another modern improvement consists of 
& wooden tower erected in one of the angles of 
the building, sustaining a bell, and furnishing 
also a vestry. Some of the bricks in the walls 
of this building were displaced by a cannon-ball 
when the town was attacked and nearly destroyed 
by the English in the Revolutionary war. This 
ball was found a few years since, buried two or 
three feet in the earth, The burying-ground 
around the church ts laid ovt with numerous 
walks, which are plentifully ornamented with 
shrubbery. Among the older monuments I no- 
ticed one bearing date 1735, and another 1744. 
Beneath the inscription upon the latter, is the 
family coat-of-arms, deeply carved, the scroll of 
Which bears the motto “ Fide et Fiducia.” 

lhe new City Hall is the finest of its modern 
structures. This is of brick, stuccoed and paint- 
td in imitation of granite. The pediment, on its 
front, is supported by six pillars: a circular 
dome rises from the center of the roof. 

The Marine Hospital, a wooden structure on 
the bank of the river, and just above the city, 
occupies a beautiful spot, and is surrounded by 
Ornamental trees. 

The Academy is a handsome building, exter 
nally, being after the fashion of the temple of 
Theseus, 

Most of the schools here are private, and some 
of them are very good. One establishment, under 
the direction of Messrs. Smith, is elegant and ex- 
tensive, not surpassed, I think, by any similar 
institution I have seen. 

_ Norfolk county has voted to adopt the Free- 
School system, as all the counties are permitted 
‘o do, by law, and has in operation twenty-three 
schools, embracing about 1300 pupils. All these 
‘re under the supervision of a County Superin- 
‘endant, who is to visit each twice a year. 

I find that Sabbath-schools are generally sus- 
‘ained in the various churches here, and some of 
them are quite prosperous. Temperance is at 
low water, 

Norfolk contains two Baptist churches, two 
Episcopal, two Methodist, one Presbyterian, and 
oe Catholic—besides two Baptist and a 

ade as church consisting exclusively of 
' Ahere is also asociety of Jews. Among 


fore us, published by the Stated Clerk of the 
Presbytery. It does not become us to decide on 
the comparative accuracy of the two reports. 


_—_e—-- 


Foreign Correspondence, 


— 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Brussexs, June 25. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 

GenTLeMEN :—Our ride to this capital, espe- 
cially the Belgian part of it, was through fields 
rich in the growths of grains and grass, where 
no fence or hedge separated the lands of different 
owners, or scarcely parted them from our iron 
road ; where the bright, benignant trees stood up 
in long ranks, and gracefully curved on many a 
bank ; where spires and half-hidden towns plant- 
ed themselves, near by and in the distance, now 
on the right hand and now on the left; where 
the plain spread itself out and met no hill, and 
where women and men, and again women, had 
already begun to shout home the harvest. The 
town of Arras spoke to us of tapestry and 
of its bloody son, Robespierre; the town of 
Douay spoke of a certain “ authorized” unwar- 
ranted version of the Scriptures, and the present 
fortifications of Mons, of the times of Cesar and 
his castle. We have been well pleased by our 
stay in Brussels—with the prominent aspect and 
the good buildings of its upper town; with its 
park and boulevards; with its cathedral of St. 
Gudule, the painted glass there, and the carved 
pulpit representing the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise ; with its museum and paint- 
ings; with its very fine Hotel de Ville in the 
lower town, whose beautiful and remarkable 
steeple mounts so high in the air; with the sur- 
rounding Gothic edifices there on the Grand Place: 
and with the exquisite and most patient manu- 
factures of Brussels lace, whose processes we 
were permitted to inspect, from the commencing 
attenuated thread, to the finish of the elegant 
fabric. 

And we surely have not omitted an excursion 
to the battle-ground of Waterloo, that “ first and 
last of fields.” Account for it as you may, and 
draw whatever inferences from the fact you will, 
that place of carnage, of victory and defeat, is 
doubtless a matter of greater interest to the 
traveler than all that this noted city of Brussels 
can itself boast. A gentleman and his lady from 
your city occupied a barouche with my traveling 
companion and myself, in the two hours’ ride out. 





Our guide over the ground was Sergeant Mun- 
day, who was in the battle, lying wounded all 
night where the crash of the day had left him, 
and who toward the close of our rambles drop- 
ped into my private ear some exercises of mind 
and experiences, which show that soldiers have 
soft spots in their natures, and that all men have 
aspirations reaching beyond the greatest and 
happiest things of earth. It is easy to compre- 
hend the disposition and maneuvering of the Wa- 
terloo forces when you are actually upon the 
field ; and J also found my previous conceptions 
uncommonly verified. One can almost see over 
again the terrible strife of arms, and-feel himself 
the shock. The field is a vast undulating plain, 
and was brightly clad then, as now—for this is 
not far, you notice, from the anniversary of the 
battle—in wheat, grass, corn, and kindred pro- 
ducts. Two curving ridges, from a quarter to 
half a mile apart, were respectively octupied by 
the contending armies. On the right of the Eng- 
lish, possessed and further fortified by them, was 
the Chateau of Hougoumont, where the French 
so fiercely and repeatedly renewed the contest, 
and at times with such success, in order to flank 
their enemy ; and on their left was another farm, 
whose wood and irregular ground became a most 
valuable protection. In the rear of the central 
part of the British line there was, and is, a dis- 
tinct hollow, where Wellington kept a strong 
support, out of sight as well as out of danger, 
and which became such a sure additional reli- 
ance against the French when the Old Guard 
was called forth by Napoleon in person to make 
the final onset. The road from Brussels to Ge- 
nappe run at right angles through the lines of 
the contending forces, and thus divided each line 
into two parts. Wellington himself kept his 
stand near this road, more or less of the time, 


their way to the battle-ground : 

‘ Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave—alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall molder cold 


and low !” 

Amstrervam, July.—I have detained my letter 
for the sake of adding to it under the date of a 
new place, as | may often have occasion to do. 
Our first stage from Brussels was to Antwerp. 
Malines, which we passed, has a cathedral wor- 
thy of a visit, and which cathedral contains a 
picture by Vandyck that is thought by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to be the best of all his works; 
but as I did not stop to see it I will not under- 
take to describe it, especially as I see paintings 
by the hundred, and good ones at that, of which 
} make no mention, And the masterpiece of 
tubens, the Descent from the Cross, we failed to 
find at Antwerp, though we had taken some pains 
to do so, for it had not yet been returned to the 
cathedral from which it has now been some time 
removed, along with a few other valuable pic- 
tures. But the cathedral of Notre Dame itself, a 
noble Gothic structure, we viewed, and heard its 
choristers at matins, and watched the distribu- 
tion of a huge pile of loaves of bread after the 
service, and looked out from its steeple, which is 
more than four hundred feet in hight, over how 
much of all Belgium, with a slice of Holland, I 
could not say, and heard up there its chimes of 
forty bells, that obliged me tu cover close my ears. 
There is a colossal statue of Rubens, who was a 
native of the city, on the Place Verte, and the 
house in which he resided still stands. His tomb 
is in the church of St. Jaques. It was here that 
the wealthy families of the town had their vaults, 
all of which were pillaged by the revolutionary 
French in 1793, except that of Rubens. This 
church has a very rich interior, of marbles, 
carved wood, painted glass, monuments, and in 
common with still other fine churches here, con- 
tains celebrated pictures by Rubens and Van- 
dyck, as does also the Academy of Painting. 
The ‘church of St. Andrews has one of those 
striking, and often most beautifully carved pul- 
pits, which constitute a feature of the churches 
of the Netherlands. It represents Andrew and 
Peter as called from their boat and their nets by 
our Lord; and even the figure of Christ, who 
yet can never be fully exhibited by any kind of 
artist, is a good deal satisfactory. The churches 
of Antwerp have surpassed my best expecta- 
tions. Its ¢itadel, too, is remarkable in itself, 
and for the sieges it has endured, and particular- 
ly for the one which the French force in Bel- 
gium, 50,000 or 60,000 strong, brought against it, 
while the Dutch garrison numbered only 4500 
men, with 145 pieces of ‘ordnance. 

For variety and some convenience in our 
plans, we left Antwerp in adiligence. The said 
vehicle has parted with some of its ancient and 
slow dignity, but still maintains its separate 
apartments, and in this case moved on with three 
good horses abreast, which were often exchanged 
for fresh ones. Till we reached the waters of 
the Meuse, both for afternoon and the next morn- 
ing, our road was paved, and had continuous 
lines of trees on either hand, the people of these 
countries seeming to delight in these avenues. 
The land was flat and low enough, being far be- 
neath the level of the sea, but the scenery was 
at least new. Children ran along by our side a 
great distance for the sake of a few centimes, 
though they did not annoy us with “ ground and 
lofty tumbling,” as did the dirty things between 
Brussels and Waterloo. The officers on the 
boundary between Belgium and Holland took a 
very civil peep into our trunks, Canals strove 
with windmills for the palm as features of the 
landscape; but the last outnumbered the first, 
and were altogether the most lively. The houses 
were not frequent, but comfortable and good. 
The soil could not be considered rich. Wooden 
shoes we had met before, but had a new oppor- 
tunity to note them. We stopped for the night 
at the strongly fortified town of Breda; where 
in our stroll after tea, a soldier, for some unin- 
tentional trespass upon the ramparts, run us 
through with his Dutch instead of his bayonet. 
Charles Il resided here during a part of his exile, 
and William III built the northern chateau here 
before he was called to the throne of England. 

Taking a steamer on the Meuse, or Maas, we 
touched at Dordrecht and Rotterdam, where we 
chose the cars, and then sought a temporary 
home at the Hague. Dordrecht is better known 
toa portion of your readers as Dort, for here it 
was that the famous Synod was held; and here 
met also the first Assembly of the States of Hol- 
land, in 1572, after their revolt from the grasp 
of Spain. At Rotterdam 1 marched to a wide 
bridge over one of those multitudinous canals, 
and there uncovered my head to the bronze statue 
of Erasmus. The house in which he was born 
still exists, but is said to have been turned into 
a gin-shop; asa few years since, at least, the 
apartment in which the Synod of Dort met was 
occupied by the trappings of a company of strol- 
ling players. Rotterdam is the second city of 
Holland, wears the look of business and thrift, 
is full of the novel and picturesque ; but we went 
on our way to find these elsewhere in Dutch- 
land. 

My room at the “ Hotel Bellevue,” in the in- 
viting town of The Hague, gave me an imme- 
diate and a good view indeed of the park, where 
the quiet deer and the green trees were living 
together, and needed not those dark cannon 
mounted there to guard them. Adjoining the 
park, and as a continuation of it, was the 








“Wood;” a happy name for a very extended 


and Napoleon toward the close of the battle came 


range of forest land, where nature has the liber- 
ty—not a common thing in Holland, and not a 
little in contrast with trees under Parisian art— 
to build up her crowded city after her own free 
pattern, save that man only asks the privilege to 
make a few streets there, and prepare streets of 
water, so that he may go abroad in it and enjoy 
it the more. Its many shaded sides reminded 
me, so far forth, of that forest at Fontainbleau 
which I did not tell you about; a forest of more 
than 40,000 acres, lying far and all around the 
superb chateau in which Napoleon signed his 
abdication, and far and all around the town of 
10,000 inhabitants, affording a thousand shel- 
tered roads, where, instead of a few minutes of 
shade, that in a summer's vacation I have been 
wont to catch in certain lanes of a certain native 
town, one could drive day after day without 
crossing his track, or scarcely meeting a direct 
ray of the sun. And there, too, at The Hague, 
is the House in the Wood, a palace that was for- 
merly occupied by the Princes of Orange, and of 
whose gorgeous painted rotunda we took a look. 

The collection of paintings at The Hague is 
unrivaled in specimens by the Dutch masters. 
Paul Potter's celebrated cattle piece, known by 
its best figure as the “ Young Bull,” was classed 
by the French, when they carried it off to their 
metropolis, as the fourth in value of all the paint- 
ings then in the Louvre. It was valued at 5000/. ; 
and the Dutch government offered Napoleon four 
times that sum if he would suffer it to remain at 
The Hague. The “ Hay Cart,” by Wouvermans, 
and the Cow Drinking, are also fine examples in 
this department. Some pictures of flowers, fruits, 
and still life, and several smaller ones of various 
kinds, were admirably done. Gerard Dow's, 
representing a woman sitting near a window 
with a child in a cradle, and his Woman with a 
Light, would be remembered by the visitor. 
Other paintings, with subjects of more pretence, 
and by artists still better known, there are, both 
in the Picture Gallery and in the Palace of the 
King of Holland. In the latter is Christ Deliver- 
ing the Keys to St. Peter, and Christ Discoursing 
on Cesar’s Penny, by Rubens, It is altogether 
too bad that it should be found necessary to offer 
the collection of the late king for sale. 

The Royal Cabinet of Curiosities contains 

unigue specimens from Japan, for the double 
reason thatthe Dutch are a privileged nation as to 
gaining admission into that country, and that the 
laws of the Japanese prohibit the exportation of 
such articles under pain of death. And there 
are many historical relics here, much valued, 
such as the armor of Admiral Tromp, and the 
ball of wood into which each of the confederate 
chiefs who freed Holland from the yoke of 
Spain, drove a nail, when they swore to be true 
to one another, and to persevere in the under- 
taking. 
Leyden, on that one of the outlets which 
bears the name of the Rhine, I passed, with 
thoughts of the Puritans, and of that land of 
New England and of the United States where 
the Puritans went to dwell, and where they live 
as much in the institutions of the country, and 
in its nerve and aim, as in their natural descend- 
ants. Nor did I forget that the University of 
Leyden, which the citizens preferred when the 
prince of Orange, in consideration of their bra- 
very and fearful sacrifices in resisting the siege 
of the Spaniards in 1574, offered to establish 
that for them, or to exempt them from certain 
taxes for a period of time. 

Haarlem has the distinction of possessing that 
big organ. We heard it on the Sabbath, when 
large numbers of human voices helped it to fill 
the long aisles and the huge vaults above ; when, 
too, be it noted, the tones of prayer had great 
significancy, though I knew not a syllable of the 
language used, and when we could, in a similar 
way, interpret the strain of the discourse deliv- 
ered by Mr. Henloper, in a dignified and zealous 
manner, and when moreover the men of the con- 
gregation carried out the protesting spirit of their 
ancestors by wearing their hats in time of ser- 
vice as it pleased them, so that it began to seem 
almost irreverent to keep mine off. But we heard 
that organ again on Monday, as for the sum of 
$5.00 the organist is well pleased to play an 
hour. Three of us had all the music, in that 
huge edifice, to ourselves, and a very short hour 
too did it seem. In one word, the organ there is 
a mighty power most happily managed. It has 
variety in unity, and unity in variety. Its full- 
ness is still sweet except when the performer 
turns aside on purpose to show the force and 
strength of the instrument, and then we won- 
dered why the lightning had not come, for we 
were certain that we heard the crash and rever- 
berations of the thunder. In simple power, I 
am sure that the instrument would surpass all 
previous expectations. Then its stops of the 
trumpet, fife, hautboy, flute, cornet, horn flageo- 
let, and of the human voice, are remarkably 
exact. I really began to suspect that a singer 
was concealed about the vast structure of the 
organ, or that the organist was throwing in his 
own voice. So the tinkling of bells, and the 
piano touches, and the liquid drops of music as 
from sonorous glasses, were very distinct and 
rich, The mere outside of the instrument is a 
splendid show, as it towers up fifty or sixty feet 
like a garnished temple, bearing forms of rapt 
spirits and angels. 

Haarlem can boast its “ Wood,” as well as 
The Hague, and is known far and wide for its 
hyacinths, tulips, and other flowers, which find 
part of their market in our own country. Time 
has been, it is said, when the very pieces of a 
bulb of a tulip sold for two, and four or five 
thousand florins. Once when there were only 
two roots of a certain species to be had, there 
were offered for one of them “ 4600 florins, a new 
carriage, two gray horses, and a complete set of 
harness,’ while another person bid “twelve 
acres of land” for them. At any rate, the gov- 
ernment found it necessary to interfere with this 
gambling in tulip stock. The Haarlem Lake is 
still being drained, but it will require some time 
yet to make it such dry land as grows in New 
England. 

And now what shall I say of Amsterdam ? Itis 
the chief city of Holland, has more than 200,000 
inhabitants, still engages largely in foreign trade, 
but is more renowned for its men of stock and 
funds ; is well built and particularly cleanly save 
in the Jews’ quarter, is cut into one hundred 
islands by the canals, and is leaped upon and 
over by three hundred bridges, fences off the 
usual sidewalk, and gives you another on a level 
with the carriage path, and is so completely built 
on piles, that Erasmus said that he had “ reached 
a city whose inhabitants, like crows, lived on 
the tops of trees.’ The vast stone edifice of 
the palace stands upon 13,695 piles, that are 
driven seventy feet deep into the ground. The 
shipping and water craft come up to shops and 
parlors, except that a street runs on each side of 
the canal, and trees ward off masts and hull. 
Buildings lean over fearfully, but it is a comfort 
to know that the piles do not often let them ab- 
solutely falldown. Sledges have given way to 
wheels, and I saw none except on a wet day, 
when they needed no water from the barrel in 
front of them to ease off the friction of the pave- 
ment. Children and adults wear those “dug 
outs” of willow shoes ; maiden and matron fore- 
heads, wealthy and humbler, wear gold and sil- 
ver bands, which, with a coal-hod bonnet, make 
out a part of a striking costume, while caps are 
more common than bonnets. Brass milk-pails 
glisten in the sun, people in the street look 
orderly and serious, mirrors fastened to the win- 
dow tell the ladies within what is going on with- 
out, awful wooden and painted heads gape open 
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their mouths over the doors of the chemists’ shops ; 
and the bells, as everywhere here in the Nether- 
lands, fail not to give forth their smooth chimes, 
which at the hour of midnight speak so tenderly 
and impressively into the ear of the traveler and 
stranger. The city abounds in charitable insti- 
tutions. The poor throughout Holland are mainly 
supported by voluntary contributions. During 
the single service of a Sunday morning at Haar- 
lem, and in sermon time too, the deacons went 
round twice with a little bag attached to the end 
of a rod, and a tiny bell somewhere there told 
you it had come, and what it had come for. 
Amsterdam has its Picture Gallery, containing 
many fine specimens of the Dutch school, some 
of which I felt unusually inclined to mention, 
but in that case “art” would be “longer” than 
either my time or my sheet of paper. 


Yours most respectfully, R. 8. T. 





DESCRIPTION oF THE EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


First in order comes Faustin Soulouque, or as 
he is officially known, “His Majesty, Faustin 
the First.” His color is the dingiest coal-black ; 
but he has not the thick lips and other character- 
istics that usually accompany this complexion. 
He is an uncommonly fine rider, and on horse- 
back appears easy and graceful. When dis- 
mounted, he has quite a dignified and gentle- 
manly bearing. I had seen him often on horse- 
back, and had judged that he was nearly or quite 
six feet high, and that his weight was about two 
hundred. But as I stood within a few feet of 
him when he dismounted at church, 1 was sur- 
prised to see him two or three inches shorter, 
and several pounds lighter than I had supposed. 
Before, 1 had always seen him as he was riding 
rapidly through the city, bowing and dispensing 
his smiles to the crowds he was passing; and I 
had been perplexed to reconcile his face, which 
appeared amiable and benignant, with what I 
knew of his character ; but the nearer and longer 
view afforded by this occasion, relieved me of 
this difficulty, for I could see in the face before 
me an index of the merciless, blood-thirsty heart, 
that subsequent statements will too clearly de- 
monstrate that he carries. He was dressed as he 
has always been when I have seen him, far more 
richly than I have ever seen any of our military 
officers dressed. He wore the common crescent- 
shaped military cap, with rich plumes, and heavy 
golden trimmings. His coat was blue broadcloth, 
with standing collar. The entire front of his 
coat, the collar, the seams of the sleeves and the 
back, the edges of the skirts, &c., were overlaid 
with heavy golden trimmings. Besides this, va- 
rious figures were wrought in gold upon the back 
and other parts of the coat, so that comparatively 
little of the cloth was visible. 

But a part of his vest could be seen, as his coat 
was buttoned with one button near his neck ; 
but all that did appear showed nothing but gold. 
His pantaloons were white, trimmed on each side 
of the seams with gold lace. He was not how- 
ever in full dress, as he had on common boots, 
instead of a pair most richly trimmed with velvet 
and gold, which he sometimes wears. 

From the fact, as I suppose, that the services 
of the day were for the dead, the Empress and 
other court ladies were dressed in black, so that 
there was but little chance for extravagant dis- 
play. Many of them, however, had on quite 
rich jewelry, and as a general thing there was 
more of grace and dignity of manner among 
them than most persons will be apt to suppose. 
But more on this point hereafter. The day 
closed with an illumination quite like the one 
the evening before, and the devoted poor of the 
Catholics retired to rest with the most grateful 
feelings to the Empress, that in the plenitude of 
her kindness she had that day taken such a mul- 
titude of souls out of purgatory. 
Yours, 


H. W. P. 


For the Independent. 


VISIT TO BOLTON ABBEY. 


BY AN AMERICAN RESIDENT IN ENGLAND, IN A 
LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


In company with ten or a dozen friends, | am 
here on the banks of the River Wharfe, and if 
you will give me your attention, I will try to 
describe some of the scenes by which we are 
surrounded in this happy valley. This place is 
eighteen miles north-west from Leeds, and so 
completely shut in from the surrounding country 
that not one of those tall, smoky chimneys are to 
be seen, nora mill of any kind. This, indeed, is 
a relief. Manufactories are good things ; chim- 
neys are necessary—even smoky chimneys must 
be put up with in England; but after having 
spent a long, cold, foggy, cheerless winter amid 
mills, railway whistles, and dray carts, it is in- 
deed delightful to find one’s self seated on a 
moss-covered rock, by the ruins of an old abbey, 
on the edge of a clear, beautiful stream, quite 
shut out from the business world, the weather 
clear and pleasant, no sound to break the still- 
ness of the scene save the murmuring of the 
water and the songs of birds, of which the woods 
seem to be full. With an untroubled conscience, 
and in the enjoyment of good health, the burden 
of years seems to roll off, and one becomesa child 
again—at least in feeling. The blood courses 
swiftly through the veins, the inhaling of the 
wholesome air is positively exhilarating, and 
one wishes to jump about, and if alone, talk to 
one’s self, and even shout! and what harm does 
it do? 

But T must stop this, and begin somewhere to 
tell my story. Our party came here on Friday 
night—it is now Monday morning. 

We have represented in our party the States 
of Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, together with some 
kind Yorkshire friends, men, women, and chil- 
dren—indeed, I think we are nearly all children, 
at least in feeling. 

Saturday morning the gentlemen set off, in a 
poney cart, only accoutered for trout fishing. Un- 
fortunately no rain had fallen for a month, and 
the stream was diminished to one-quarter its 
usual size, and in the mean time the water had 
become clear as glass. Add to this, 


“ Not a breath disturb’d the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ereast the (lovely) scene.” 








Mr. Pope says solemn, instead of lovely; but 
he takes great liberties with Homer, and I don’t 
see why one may not be allowed some liberty 
with his version. 

After a three miles’ ride from the hotel, along 
the margin of the river, we arrived at the “ strid,” 
a ledge of rocks through which the river forces 
its way in a passage so narrow that I easily 
jumped across it ; asin fishing for trout one needs 
to face the sun, thus preventing the shadow of 
your rod from falling across the water. 

We were all warned to keep clear of this 
“strid.” As the boy Egremont, heir to these 
estates, some hundreds of years ago attempted to 
leap, while leading two hounds, one at the mo- 
ment holding back, brought the boy into the 
raging water under the shelving rock, and he was 
drowned. Besides this, a Miss Pool, of London, 
lost her life in a similar way in 1828, at this 
same spot. But really it seemed quite a small 
affair to us, as the water was so low. 

All the gentlemen, except a Long Islander and 
myself, soon gave up fishing as hopeless, and 
they went and joined the ladies in their rambles 
through the woods and into the meadows, to get 
cowslips, which were just in bloom, and the 
fields were yellow with them. Cowslip tea, you 





must know, is much esteemed here. Much of 





the way, the banks of the river were covered 
with venerable oaks, preserved with the greatest 
care; a few elms, and some clumps of elder, with 
here and there the hawthorn or May-flower (a 
name dear to pilgrims,) just bursting into blos- 
som. 

But just for a moment look at this sweet little 
dell, much shaded by the forest! Was there 
ever anything more beautiful? One mass of 
forget-me-not—how blue! how beautiful! How 
much deeper the color, how much richer their 
hue in this, one of their native haunts, than when 
transported to a foreign soil! 

A little farther on, less deeply shaded, but still 
under the trees, see these sweet primroses! so 
modest! such a delicate pale yellow!—they too 
cover the whole ground. Goa little further, to 
the edge of the forest, and where the primroses 
leave off see the cowslips begin—taller than the 
primroses, and rather a deeper yellow; they only 
grow in the meadow out from under the trees. 

Everywhere you will see little white wood- 
violets, exactly such as I have seen covering the 
ground in the woods of Vermont. You willalso 
observe plenty of the little pale-purple panzy, 
exactly the same as we have in America. The 
butter-cups, too, not so tall or so large as ours, 
but still very pretty ; dandelions, daisies, and many 
other flowers I saw, but did not know their 
names, of which I am quite ashamed. Some one 
says that the various cerea! grains, such as 
wheat, &c., are God’s bounty; but the flowers 
are his smile. May they andall his other works 
lead up our minds to him, their Maker. 

We came toa clump of the tallest oaks, and 
found on them a city of rooks, building their 


nests. I stood some time and watched these 
birds. They are black, like our crows, but 
smaller. They are like Frenchmen, they all talk 


at the same time ; and I think they are Socialists, 
for they collect in a great community in the tops 
of trees. 1 presume their jargon was about the 
harmonies of nature; at any rate it was unintel- 
ligible to me, and so is all! the discussion | ever 
heard about Fourierism, Socialism, Communism, 
&c., Ke. 

The bird that pleased me most was the thrush, 
a dark-brown bird, not quite so large as our rob- 
in. It reminds me of the mocking-bird. It has 
great variety of note—pours out of its throat a 
torrent of melody sweeter than the mocking-bird, 
but not so powerful, nor in such strange combi- 
nation. The English black-bird too was whist- 
ling, and many prefer it to the thrush, but I con- 
fess I do not. 

The English birds are tamer than ours ; so are 
their animals. It probably arises from the coun- 
try being more thickly peopled. 

At one o’clock we had our pic-nic at the moss 
lodge, decked out with wild flowers, after which 
we went down to visit the Abbey. Asa ruin, it 
is inferior to Kirkstall, Fountains, and many oth- 
ers | have visited. It has, however, a part of 
the ancient chapel newly roofed, which serves asa 
parish church. It was founded in 1120, and had 
with others of these religious houses, surrendered 
itself to the order of Henry VIII., who was, con- 
sidering he was next under Christ the head of the 
Church, a great robber. 

The Roman Catholics do make out some sort of 
aclaim to have their hierarchy called a church, but 
this English establishment utterly fails, from be- 
ginning to end, to establish the slightest claim to 
be called a church, to say nothing about being 
called the Church. The present organization, as 
every one knows, was begun by one of the vilest 
kings that ever lived—commenced by a whole- 
sale robbery, as this old ruin, in whose shadow 
I write, stands as a witness—mute, but in its di- 
lapidation eloquent. 

Three men, Henry’s Commissioners, came here 
and compelled the surrender, and he sold it or 
gave it away as he listed. This property was 
given by Roman Catholics for the uses of that 
church. It has all been diverted from its orig- 
inal design; and now this establishment, that 
some call a church, is governed by 646 members 
of Parliament. Will any Episcopalian look into 
the New Testament and find out whata true Chris- 
tian church is, and then tell me if this great politi- 
cal establishment possesses 0.1e particle of claim to 
be called achurch? I utterly deny it, and repel 
with indignation the ineffable impudence of its 
members that claim to be the Church. I admit with 
joy that within its political limits are many true 
churches, as apostolical and scriptural as any of 
our New England Congregational churches ; but 
I protest against such an abuse of language, such 
a confusion of ideas as are necessary to calla 
great worldly political society a church. Besides, 
Ido not at this moment know of any Roman 
Catholic country where they have a man in jail 
for reading the gospel ; but here in England, in 
Exeter, they had the Rev. James Shore in jail, 
and he was put in by Dr. Philpotts, one of this 
political association. 

But to return. I think I have already pre- 
pared you to expect we were not very successful 
in fishing. I caught some trout with a fly called 
here “ Professor Wilson’s favorite,” which is a 
red hackle, dark-gray wings. Very, very small 
the hook must be for these waters. I will not 
say what luck the others had, but I believe mine 
was as good as any of the party. When tie 
trout came to be fried for dinner, we found them 
white, rather flabby, and quite inferior in flavor 
to what our trout are in the northern States, and 
much inferior to what I have found in other parts 
of England and Scotland. 

We all attended meeting at the old Abbey 
chapel yesterday (Sunday). The rector, an old 
man, preached a sermon from the text, “ And 
Herod sent and beheaded John in prison.” He 
sketched John’s life and character, and exhorted 
his hearers to imitate his virtues, and be prepared 
for death, even as sudden and unexpected as 
John’s. The audience consisted of seventy-three, 
all told. The sermon was appropriate to the 
audience, and the service was read well and re- 
sponded to devoutly, and I hope we received 
some profit from both. It was a day of rest—a 
calm Sabbath ; or, as good old George Herbert 
(who was an angler,) says in his “ Hymn to the 
Sabbath :” 

“ This day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews must weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 
* . * * * * 
« Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives— 


When the whole world is turned to coal 
Then chiefly lives.” 





FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Panis, July 25, 1850. 

Our evangelical literature, which is still so de- 
ficient and increases so slowly, has been recently 
enriched by two works, greatly differing from 
each other, but both of great value. The History 
of the French Protestants from the beginning of 
the Reformation to the present time, by G. pg 
Féuice, professor of Theology at Montauban, 
[1 vol. 8vo, pp. 655] is a book of which we have 
long felt the want, and which will be read with 
interest by great numbers. Each of the periods 
of the French Reformation had, it is true, been 
described by ancient or modern writers, still we 
had no work in our language which went over 
this whole history consecutively. I have no 
doubt that this book would find a rapid sale in 
England and the United States, if some of your 
good writers would make a translation of it. 
This rapid and life-like although sober picture 
of the unheard-of labors and sufferings of the 
French Protestants would be well worth fe ting 
in your language, and I am certain it would rouse 
many noble thoughts of devotion. 








Another work of a very different sort is Vivet’s 
Pastoral Theology [1 vol. 8vo, pp. 440] just pub- 
lished by the Editors of the posthumous works 
of that eminent Christian and rare thinker, whose 
loss we are still lamenting. This excellent man, 
dying in the vigor of manhood, had been so in- 
dustrious a laborer, that in addition to the nume- 
rous volumes which he had already published, 
the editqrs of his works promise six or eight more 
from the abundant manuscripts which he has left. 
[t is my intention in some future letter to give 
you a notice of the very rich works which Vinet 
has left us. In the mean time I subjoin the plan 
and the analysis of the present volume, which de- 
serves to be translated into every language spo- 
ken by evangelical pastors. It is particularly to 
this class of readers that the book is addressed. 
The Inrropuction is devoted, first to the defi- 
nition of the evangelical ministry, then to the ex- 
amination of its necesstfy, its institution, its exce!- 
lence, its difficulties and ad vantages, and concludes 
with a beautiful chapter on the vocation to the 
ministry. Part I treats of the individual and in- 
ward Life of the Pastor (renewal of the vocation ; 
solitude; prayer; study in general and of the 
Bible in particular { economy of time ; asceticism) 
Parr I treats of the Pastor's Relative or Social 
Life; (Social life in general ; domestic life.) Part 
Ill, the longest of the three, treats of Pastoral 
Life; (Worship; preaching; catechizing; the 
charge of souls.) An appendix contains notes, the 
most important of which is a translation by Mr. 
Vinet, of Bengel’s thoughts on the ministry. 
Lous B. 


SELECTIONS. 


The Design and Destiny of Puseyism. 
The letters of our English correspondent give 
the fullest and most trustworthy representations 
of the design, plans, and progress of Puseyism, 
that have ever been presented to the American 
public. Indeed, we are assured that he was one 
of the first, and has been one of the most inde- 
fatigable in laying open this conspiracy to the 
incredulous abhorrence of the people of Eng- 
land. Although himself a Dissenter, he has 
familiar associations with Churchmen which 
enable him to know with the greatest certainty, 
and at the earliest moment, things which others 
find out too late by sad experience. His last 
letter, containing an account of the Anti-Gorham 
meeting in London, will be found particularly 
instructive to the careful and reflecting reader. 
We have thought the great importance of this 
struggle of suflicient importance to justify the 
presentation of an article from another source. 
The letter gives the view which is taken by a 
thorough and uncompromising Evangelical, In- 
dependent Christian. The following editorial 
from the Daily News exhibits the views of an 
Erastian, Liberal, Whig Politician. li is well 
worth a thoughtful perusal : 


The proceedings of the Tractarian gatherings 
of Tuesday are only another though a very nota- 
ble example of the sound reasoning from false 
premises which has characterized the whole of 
the unhappy controversy that had its origin, its 
authors (most of whom are now in the Roman, 
and one in the Greek church) tell us, in Lord 
Stanley’s reform of the Established Church in 
Ireland. Grant the principles from which the 
speakers started, and we can’t help traveling 
with them to their conclusions ; or if we are very 
enthusiastic, going a little further than the hali- 
way house at which they stop. 

But their starting point is an ignis fatuus, a 
fanciful delusion, an airy dream. Their chief 
premise is that the church now established by 
law, endowed by law, and of course alterable by 
law, in England, is, as contradistinguished from 
other religious organizations, either here or else- 
where, of divine origin, has a direct and special 
divine authority, and is to be treated with that 
reverence and submission which are due to the 
objects of divine revelation. Throughout the 
whole of Tuesday’s proceedings, the Church of 
England was spoken of and treated, both as to 
doctrines and forms, as something scarcely 
secondary to Holy Scripture. This is the pri- 
mary error of men, whose zeal, earnestness, and 
piety, are otherwise not to be disparaged. But 
having asserted and proclaimed this mystical and 
authoritative character for the Church of Eng- 
land, they, not at all unnaturally, go further; 
and, carrying out their theory, they fall intoa 
second error, not so dangerous, perhaps, in es- 
sence, but in practical operation much more 
offensive. For they then claim for themselves, 
who notoriously are a minority in the church, to 
be the only true and lawful exponents of the doc- 
trines and rules of that human institution on 
which they have bestowed such awful attributes ; 
thus attempting to create in the hearts of this 
Protestant country a papacy, to avoid which the 
religious organization now established by law 
was called into existence. 

Grant them these premises, and there is no re- 
sisting their reasoning, no denying the force of 
their protest, no dissenting from the request they 
have made to the archbishops of the two pro- 
vinces. More than all that; we must,in assent- 
ing thereto, be prepared to give to such a church 
—so clothed and so speaking—the power of the 
sword, the right of internal legislation, the au- 
thority of external discipline, the means of uni- 
versal education and compulsory processes of 
enforcing communion. And this is exactly what 
the gentlemen who assembled on Tuesday really 
want, aim at, and are determined to have. Theirs 
is no vain controversy about words—no idle dis- 
putation about doctrinal subtleties—no silly 
dispute about forms. Buta resolute, sturdy, de- 
termined attempt to regain power, authority, and 
dominion ; to reconquer the mind of the English 
people; and to extirpate that right of private 
judgment, on the exercise of which our greatness 
is founded. In this attempt, always steadily, 
sometimes audaciously, but latterly more cau- 
tiously and subtilely pursued, the decision of the 
Gorham case was the greatest check they had 
received. For, if Mr. Gorham, holding doc- 
trines which the Privy Council, while maintain- 
ing his legal rights as presentee of Brampford 
Speke, would not assert were those propounded 
in the Liturgy of the church, might still remain 
a clergyman of the church—what became of the 
divine, mystical, and awful attribute of the 
church in which he could remain a minister ? 

It was to recover the ground lost by this stun- 
ning judical rebuff that Tuesday’s gathering of 
our Church of England papists was held. And, 
to do them justice, tvey did not mince matters ; 
they candidly accepted the defeats they had re- 
ceived ; looked the consequences fairly in the 
face; and, like men in earnest, set about not 
merely to regain their former position, but in re- 
gaining it, to advance much further. 

In the first place they threatened the sovereign 
“On this question,” said Mr. Hubbard, their 
chairman, “ depended the interests of the crown 
and of the constitution.” Hitherto the law of 
the land and of the church has been that the 
sovereign is supreme temporal head of the Church 
of a me ut this supremacy, it is now as- 
serted by Dr. Pusey, is limited and restricted not 
by the laws and customs of this realm, but by 
the practices of the primitive and the medieval 
church. Henceforward we are not to look into 
our great legal text writers and the statutes at 
large for restrictions on the royal prerogative in 





affairs ecclesiastical ; but into the rescripts of the 
Byzantine emperors and the practices of the 
earlier Popes. The former are hereafter to have 
no binding power on the subject or the church, 
when opposed to the latter. Such is the theory 
gravely propounded and elaborately explained 
by Dr. Pusey in one of the dullest books that 
ever issued from heavy, ponderous, and obscure 
Oxford. And this theory runs through all the 
sngaoning sf Tuesday's speakers. 

First, then, they assert a mystical and super- 
natural character for the Church of England ; sec- 
ondly, they claim to be the only true exponents 
of the church they have thus awfully clothed ; 
and, thirdly, they demand that Queen Victoria, in 
her connection with that church, shall be gov- 
erned and regulated, not by the law of the realm, 
but by the law of Byzantium and Rome, as de- 
livered to her Majesty by Dr. Pusey. They are 
getting on. 

In the next place, they want “room and verge 
enough” to apply these principles. They must 
have convocation restored, and, says Mr. Sewell, 
with a keen sense that its restoration by itself 





would do little for them, “adapted to present 











” a 
bret hp ywust have “ synodical functions,” 
must have “ freedotestored to the church ; they 
and discipline.” Now¥dge matters of doctrine 
and form thus demanded! these, in the shape 
England novelties. They ma!" the Church of 
fore remarked, be indispensable“#, ¥¢, have be- 
and necessary to a voluntary chur& infallible, 
whole current of the policy which has Pat the 
ed the church with the state in England Rect 
posed to any such powers. To grant then. 
without separating that connection would be to 
make the church, in ecclesiastical affairs, su- 
preme over the state; and so invert the positions 
occupied since the Reformation by state and 
church. While to grant them together with 
such a separation would be to punish the great 
majority of the clergy and lay members of the 
church, who desire and claim nothing of the sort, 
because of the preposterous pretensions and auda- 
cious insubordination of a minority of both clergy 
and laity. 

What, then, is to be done? “The clergy,” 
replies Lord Nelson, “ must be prepared, if need 
were, to give up their emoluments, and the laity 
must be ee if need were, for increased 
self-denial, to make up the deficiency so caused.” 
About this proposition there is no mistake: it 
means secession and a voluntary Episcopal 
church, and is frankly and fairly said. But by 
whom? By a peer, very comfortably quartered 
on the taxes of England. Not by any clergy- 
man likely to sufler by the resignation of bene- 
fices. Neither was it endorsed by any of the 
high-flying ecclesiastics who spoke. They were 
prepared for everything—almost “for brutal 
murder or sudden death ;’ but not for resigna- 
tion. Archdeacon Wilberforce lives in the hope 
that a strong man is coming to help them; Mr. 
Kenyon, whose very name is synonymous with 
dullness, that the spirit of George III will yet 
infuse itself into the mind of Queen Victoria ; 
while Dr. Pusey, with a sniff of Smithfield in his 
nostrils, trusts that they will soon have ‘“ beacon- 
fires in England, whose rays will spread from 
mountain-top to mountain-top.” But amid all 
this nonsense and balderdash, not one word about 
resignation of benefices came from a parson, 
while the chairman suggested a reason for ad- 
herence to the “ flesh-pots of Egypt” irresisuible 
to the mind ecclesiastical. “If they left their 
folds grievous wolves might enter in and rend the 
flocks!” What, make way for a race of Gor- 
hams? No; never. 

No one of sense wishes to see these men leave 
the church ; all that is desired is that, remaining 
therein, they conduct themselves with modera- 
tion, decency, toleration, and charity. The disas- 
trous consequences of the disruption of a great 
ecclesiastical establishment, are to be seen in 
Scotland far too clearly, not to be dreaded in Eng- 
land. They are to be averted at any sacrifice 
save that of subjection to priesteraft; and the 
breakwater which protects us from that invasion 
is the supremacy of the sovereign over the church. 
That supremacy is the keystone of ecclesiastical 
peace and tranquillity in England. Withdraw it 
from our national edifice and society is plunged 
into a Maelstrom of ecclesiastical discord and 
strife. 

Two parties there have always been in the 
Church of England, and two parties these still 
are—unfortunately as one has gained in wisdom 
and comprehensiveness, the other has lapsed 
into supernatural pretensions, and is now at 
tempting to give them effect by intolerance. 
Time, however, will soften their hearts and 
mitigate their asperities if they are treated with 
tenderness and respect. And the worst that can 
be said of them is, that “they know not what 
they do,” 
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The Supremacy ef God's Law, 


Who is to judge when a human law becomes 
null and void by its conflict with divine law ! 
To this question, the only correct, and, indeed, 
the only ar peasy answer is, Each person, with 
whatever light and aid he can get, divine and hu- 
man, must decide for himself. A question which 
is not practical, which does not concern our 
conduct, our obligations, our responsibility, of 
such a question it can be of little moment wheth- 
er any decision is made: but if the question is 
practical; if it does concern our conduct, our 
obligations, our responsibility ; if, in other words, 
it is a question of what we shall say or not 
say, or what we shall do or not do; then it isa 
question which ought to be decided, and which 
each one must decide for himself. Each is 
bound to get all the light he can; but after all, 
the act is to be his, and he must decide what it 
shall be. 

The chief reason for this can be stated in few 
words. God's law is addressed to men as indi- 
viduals, to each one among them. Itruns, Thou 
shalt, and thou shalt not. And God, who thus 
addresses men, individually, in his law, holds 
them responsible for obedience. It is written, 
“so then every one must give account of himself 
to God.” He bids them search the Scriptures to 
learn what his law to them is; and he forbids 
them to take for teaching the commandments o/ 
men, and directs them to try all human teaching 
by the infallible standard of his declared will. 
He permits no human ruler or judge, no human 
officer, counselor, parliament, or congress, to 
stand between his command and them, And 
when they come, at last, to stand before his 
tribunal he will judge them for their own 
opinions and conduct. It will not avail them 
then to plead, as an apology for disobedience 
to his law, that a human government justi- 
fied and commanded obedience. The answer 
will be, the divine law was of paramount au- 
thority ; and you knew it, or ought to have 
known it. It will not avail them to say, that 
this or that human judge, or council, or senate, 
or ruler, told them that the human law did not 
conflict in that case with the divine, or, if it did, 
that nevertheless they ought to obey it. The 
answer will be direct. The law was addressed 
to you as an intelligent being capable of under- 
standing it, and obeying it; and you were re- 
quired to know it and to obey it. 

Indeed this method of private judgment, each 
one determining, under his responsibility to God, 
what God’s law requires of him, is the only 
practicable method. What else can onedo’ It 
cannot be pretended that he should go to any 
other private individual. He may, indeed, for 
light and advice, but not for decision. For be- 
fore God no one can assume his responsibility, 
or if any one did, God would repudiate the as- 
sumption, and hold the other to account. To 
whom then shall he go’? To some department 
of the government? That cannot be pretended; 
for that would be to ask that government to de- 
cide between itsel{ and God—a question which 
it had just decided wrong by enacting a law 
contrary to God's law. That would be, as though 
Peter and the apostles had left the decision of 
the question, whether they ought to obey God or 
the Sanhedrim, to the Sanhedrim itself ! 

And this leads us to ask how it was in the 
cases to which reference has been made, and 
which are divinely recorded for our instruction 
How was it with Peter and John, how was it 
with Peter and the apostles, when the questior 
was whether human and divine requirements 
conflicted, and if so, what ought they to do’ 
How was it with Daniel? How was it with the 
Israelitish princes? Did they allow the final de- 
cision of that question to be made by any tri 
bunal but that of their own consciences’ How 
would it have answered their personal obliga- 
tions to God, if they had left the decision of that 
question to some Jewish council, or Babylonian 
judge? 

No. We must hold to the supremacy of the 
individual conscience, as well as to the supremacy 
of the divine law. We must hold that each 
man’s conscience is to be the final arbiter in 
questions of his duty. It would seem, indeed, 
that no Protestant could deny this. The oppo- 
site doctrine is Roman Catholic altogether. We 
will conclude this part of the subject by quoting 
the eminent authority of Bishop Butler. 

“That our conscience approves of and attests 
to such a course of action, is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itse!f 
to show : the way we should walk in, but it 
likewise carries its own authority with it, that it 
is our natural guide, the guide assigned us by 
the author of our nature; it therefore belongs to 
our condition of being; it is our duty to walk in 
that path, and follow this guide, without looking 
about to see whether we may not possibly for- 
sake them with impunity.” 

The truth of the doctrine which we advocate 
is attested, in some of its aspects or applications, 
by the universal assent of mankind. The mar- 
tyrs in the cause of truth and of God—they who 
were loyal to their own convictions of what 
duty and the divine precepts enjoin, notwith- 
standing the laws of the land and the edicts of 
church or state; and who persisted in their 
course, though in that course were reproach 
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tortures, the gibbet and the stake—what is the 
verdict of the world respecting them? Are they 
not universally justified and honored? Are they 
not set forth for the admiration and imitation of 
all men, as examples of heroic integrity, philan- 
thropy and piety? Yet they acted on precisely 
the doctrine we have defended. They attended 
to the voice of conscience. They obeyed God 
rather than man. They sacredly regarded what 
they thought to be the commandments of God, 
however forbidden by the commandments of 
men, 

Let, then, Messrs. Webster, Clay and Cass 
sneer at the martyrs. Let them uncanonize the 
sainted ones, whose steadfast and suffering loy- 
alty to God and truth, in oppositon tothe wie 
statutes and edicts of human power, }S &?- 
shrined them in the hearts of the ch-eh. Let 
them sneer at the unanimous decio#" Of human 
reason, and at the common and general 
consent of mankind. Yee let them sneer at 
Peter and John. Let the 8¢t down the apostles 
of Christ as fanatics et them cast contempt on 
Daniel, and his s®¢ Companions in heroic piety. 
Let them, in t extreme and fanatical loyalty 
to the slaye®*'ching compacts of a human consti- 
tutio t their sneers upon the Bible, and upon 
° ovine Lord, who enjoined upon his disciples 
orear of God above all other fear. They have 
“virtually done, or attempted to do this, in sneer- 
ing at the truly honorable Senator from New 
York, for propounding the idea that there is a 
higher rule of duty than any human laws or 
constitution. But be it known to those sneering 
Senators that the great body of truly conscien- 
tious and religious men condemn their sneers, 
and mourn over their defective and inadequate 
moral sense. And let Mr. Seward, on the other 
hand, be assured, that the enlightened moral 
sense of thoughtful and religious men through- 
out the country is with him. They exult to see 
a man stand up in the Senate of the United 
States, Joyal to the supreme law of God, and re- 
minding his fellow Senators that that law is 
above the constitution of the land. And they 
can assure him that this act of his will be held 
in honorable remembrance, when the sneers of 
those who assailed him will be forgotten, or re- 
membered only as dark spots on their fame. 

And let those who accuse of treason the men 
who maintain in the legislative hall, by the 
‘press, or in the pulpit, the supremacy of the di- 
vine law and of the human conscience, beware 
themselves of a treason worse and more perilous 
than treason against human government, even 
treason against Jehovah—treason against him 
whose kingdom will endure when all earthly 
kingdoms, republics, constitutions and laws shall 
have perished,—treason against him to whom 
they must give their final account, and who can 
destroy both soul and body in hell.— New Eng- 
lander for August. 
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THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE ILLUSTRATED 
BY CRIME. 


There are two principal theories of Human 
Nature with respect to depravity, which are 
widely different, and in fact antagonistic. One 
is that, while all sin is voluntary, there are in 
the heart of man certain propensities which 
always lead to sin as soon as moral action begins, 
and which are the prompters of all after sin; 
that these propensities are universal, a part of 
every man’s nature; that all men at the first 
yield to them, and so all men are sinners; and 
that the remedy for this universal depravity lies 
not in education, not in the refining influences of 
society, not in external artificial restraints, moral 
or Jegal, but in a thorough renovation of the in- 
ward character, by the truth and grace of God 
invigorating conscience, giving a new direction 
to the will, subduing passion and lust, and en- 
throning the law of God in the soul as the 
supreme and only rule of life. 

The other view is, that man coming pure and 
innocent from the hand of his Creator needs only 
a proper training—the right development of rea- 
son and conscience—to ensure the continuance 
of that purity and innocence; that if contami- 
nated it must be from without; and therefore 
that good social, educational, and moral influ- 
ences will keep him upright; and that depravity 
is but fitful and occasional, peculiar to those 
cases in which such influences are wanting. 

The Bible gives the former view. It traces 
human wickedness directly to the heart as origi- 
nating there, and represents depravity as common 
to the race. And the teachings of Scripture on this 
point are fearfully corroborated by facts. We 
need go no further for illustration than to that 
case of crime which has so Jong engrossed the 
public mind, and which is about to reach its dread- 
ful consummation. He who is to be capitally pun- 
ished for murder in its most aggravated and revolt- 
ing form is “not from among the illiterate, the 
Hegraded, the outcast; is not one of those whose 
early life was cast among the vicious, the neglect- 
ed, the abandoned, who have never been blessed 
with moral and religious culture, who have never 
received the benefits of cultivated society, nor en- 
joyed the ennobling influences of home.” Ac- 
cording to those who have had opportunities of 
a personal acquaintance, he is a man of educa- 
tion, a scholar of high and varied attainments ; 
science has been the study of his life; “he has 
held-for thirty years an honorable position in the 
first University founded upon the continent; has 
been an honored member of the intellectual circle 
that gathers around that institution, and a lec- 
turer to the large class of young men who resort 
thither for medical instruction; he has had free 
access to the most refined and polished society ; 
he has been the recipient of flatteries that would 
have satisfied most men, and of emoluments that 
should have controlled the impulses of way ward- 
ness and extravagance.” He was the cherished 
center of an affectionate and accomplished family. 
For more than threescore years he had sustained 
a fair reputation with the world. His neighbors, 
including many of the worthiest and most distin- 
guished men in the community, testified that he 
bore the character of an amiable, kind, and hu- 
mane man. He might have carried that character 
through life; have gone down to the grave re- 
spected, honored, beloved; have been eulogized 
for his attainments and his virtues, and possibly 
regarded by some as a hopeful heir of heaven. 
And yet he had within him a disposition and a 
capacity for crime, which needed but the occa- 
sion to show itself in the most revolting cruelty. 

Is human depravity the result of circumstances, 
of a false education, of the want of proper social 
influences, and is it to be prevented or suppressed 
by remodeling society, by multiplying the appli- 
ances of education and social refinement ;—or is 
that depravity rooted in the heart, its fibres shoot- 
ing through every section of the soul, imagina- 
tion, thought, affection, sensibility, volition? Is 
depravity a contamination of the surface from 
outward objects, or is it a festering sore within, 
corrupting the whole man, infusing its deadly 
virus into his every act, and everand anon break- 
ing out into a copious and loathsome discharge ? 

What is the lesson of this crime upon that 
point?’ It shows us, alas, what men we are, 
what hearts we have, but for the grace of God ! 
Birth, education, society, cultivation, wealth, 
honor, the most refining and ennobling influences 
cannot make a man upright, cannot keep him 
pure; with all these, he may be a liar and a 
murderer. Nothing can make us what we ought 
to be, nothing can keep us where we should be, 
but a divine influence. “Marvel not that I say 
to you, Ye must be born again!” “Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but 
that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth 
a man. For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witnesses, blasphemies : these are the things 
which defile a man.” How fearful is the com- 
ment of the Savior upon the law of murder and 
adultery! How many of fair exterior, of correct 
habits, of intelligence, respectability, belonging 
to the aristocracy of wealth or the aristocracy 

of mind, are in heart guilty of these crimes! 
How many who, at death, are eulogized for their 
virtues, may be condemned of God for heart- 
vices and crimes that man never knew! For let 
it be remembered that the natural working of the 
heart is always toward evil. Sin when it is fin- 
ished bringeth forth death ; when it goes forward 
to its consummation unchecked, when it brings 
forth its legitimate fruits, those fruits are woe, 
death, the concentrated agonies of remorse, the 
accumulated horrors of the wrath of God. Tem- 














poral death is a consequence of sin; by one 
man sin entered the world, and death by sin, aad 
so death hath passed upon all because ail have 
sinned. Sometimes sin leads to judicial death; 
it is because of sin that the gibbet has been 
erected in the world. vernal death is the 
threatened penalty of six. The wages of sin Is 
death. ; 

Trace now «@€ course of human depravity. 
Here is a aM who sets no bound to his desires 
for se=sttal gratifications. ‘The pleasures of the 
tee, the luxuries of free living, are his delight. 
for these he exceeds his income; he grows 
greedy of money that he may the better be a 
spendthrift; he borrows knowing that he cannot 
pay ; he is lured on into deeper extravagance by 
each new loan which gives him available funds ; 
he becomes embarrassed ; he resorts to fraud; he 
is detected and threatened with exposure; his 
pride is strong ; he resolves by one blow to rid 
himself of his creditor and his accuser ; his lust 
of free living begets the monstrous thought ; 
crime is engendered in his soul; already in God’s 
sight he is guilty of blood ; but his lust of plea- 
sure and pride of place lure him on; and out of 
his heart goes forth murder; but the deed done, 
there springs from it a brood imagination dreamt 
not of; Remorse with sharp envenomed fangs; 
Conviction with stealthy tread, but with a grasp 
of iron; Death with its relentless doom. Sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death. What 
a work of death has that crime wrought! Dead 
had the soul of the murderer become before his 
awful crime—dead to every noble and generous 
feeling, to the claims of friendship, to the dearer 
claims of family, the tender reputation of wife 
and children; dead is he now to honor, to char- 
acter, to society, to home, to hope, yea, to /ife 
itself. Conceive the agony of the night of ar- 
rest, the night of conviction, and of the final 
decision of his fate. Oh! that by timely repent- 
ance he may yet escape the death of a soul shut 
out from the favor of God forever. 


“ Ah! who shall minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 
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THE DECLARATION OF THE GENERAL ASS0- 
CIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


Our friend Dr. Hall, whose voluminous com- 
munication was laid before our readers two 
weeks ago, took it upon himself to tell us and 
the public what it was which the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut determined and decreed on 
the Memorial of Fairfield West, in relation to 
Dr. Bushnell and Hartford Central Association. 
In particular, he took it upon himself to show 
that the General Association “has overthrown 
with one final and decisive sweep” all the opin- 
ions which have been expressed in the columns 
of The Independent concerning the questions 
which have lately been discussed among the 
pastors and unsettled ministers of Connecticut. 
In other quarters the representation has been 
made, more or less distinctly, that the General 
Association has in effect reversed the decision of 
Hartford Central Association, and given a solemn 
sentence against Dr. Bushnell’s book and its 
author. Having given, in the time of it, a full 
report of what was done by the General Asso- 
ciation at Litchfield, we have been very willing 
that our readers should construe it for themselves. 
But as Dr. Hall has insisted on thrusting his in- 
terpretation of the matter into our columns, it 
becomes proper for us to go back to the docu- 
ments, and to show what was done by the Gen- 
eral Association, and what was not done. 

It is to be remembered then that the matter of 
Dr. Bushnel!’s alleged heterodoxy, and of the 
doings of Hartford Central, was laid before the 
General Association in a memorial from Fair- 
field West. The brethren of the last-named As- 
sociation said in their memorial, “It is our sol- 
emn and deliberate opinion that the General 
Association cannot innocently remain silent or 
neutral in regard to the great questions involved 
in this controversy ; that such silence or neu- 
trality would involve at least the tacit sanction 
of the most dangerous errors among our churches, 
and bring just suspicion upon the orthodoxy of 
Connecticut Congregationalists in all christen- 
dom.” They also proposed a form of preamble 
and resolutions, the adoption of which, or of 
something “ equivalent,” they pronounced to be 
“the indispensable duty of the General Associa- 
tion,” 

This memorial was referred to a committee. 
The report of the committee was in the form of 
a declaration to be adopted by the General Asso- 
ciation—not the declaration prescribed in the 
memorial, but a very different one, which had 
been prepared beforehand in a very different 
quarter, and had been adopted by the committee 
almost without change. We may add that it had 
even been submitted to one of the editors of this 
journal, who upon hearing it read had found no 
reason to object to it. 

But even the declaration reported by the com- 
mittee was not adopted without very serious 
modifications, Not till every syllable had been 
erased which seemed to imply that the Hartford 
Central Association had committed some mistake 
—not till every syllable had been erased to 
which any of Dr. Bushnell’s friends objected 
—not till Dr. Bushnell himself had taken a most 
eflicient part in getting the thing into a shape 
satisfactory to all parties—-was the “declaration” 
finally adopted. 

This action of the General Association—the 
“declaration,” thus originated, thus modified, 
thus adopted by the votes of delegates from 
Hartford Central, and with the efficient aid of 
Dr. Bushnell himself—is claimed as a victory on 
the part of Fairfield West, a victory over Dr. 
Bushnell, a victory over Hartford Central, and 
most of all, a victory over The Independent. 
We cannot refrain from noting the particulars in 
which Dr. Hall thinks that the General Associa- 
tion has most peremptorily and most crushingly 
contradicted us. 

I. He tells us in his magisterial way : 

“You have taught your readers to regard the 
points under debate as matters of mere theory, 
on which Dr. B. ought not to be denied the com- 
mon prerogative of New England to speculate 
and theorize. The General Association of Con- 
necticut, after full deliberation, specify these 
very doctrines, and say by their unanimous vote, 
‘We deem it due to ourselves, to the cause of 
God and truth, to the peace and purity of our 
churches, to declare that, in our judgment, the 
foresoing doctrines are FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.’ ” 

A reference to the “ declaration,” as adopted, 
enables us to determine what Dr. Hall means, or 
ought to mean, in the first sentence of this para- 
graph, The “ very doctrines” which the General 
Association specified, and. which they declared 
to be “fundamental articles of the Christian 
religion,” are these: First, “The doctrine of 
the Trinity as involving a tri-personality in the 
Divine nature ;” secondly, “The doctrine that 
Christ had a human soul distinct in its oper- 
ations from the Divine nature;” and thirdly, 
“The doctrine that the sufferings and death of 
Christ are truly vicarious, offered to vindicate 
the law and justice of God in the forgiveness of 
the penitent sinner, and accepted in Jieu of his 
merited punishment, or that they were even ex- 
pressive of God’s abhorrence of sin.” Now if 
Dr. Hall means to say that “these very doc- 
trines” are “the points under debate’—if he 
means to have us understand that these are the 
points which Dr. Bushnell is not merely charged 
with denying, but is universally acknowledged 
to deny—if he means to-affirm that we have 
taught our readers to regard these doctrines as 
matters of mere theory—then his statement is 
intelligible enough, but grossly and inexcusably 
false. We cannot think—we will not insinuate 
—that such is his meaning. On the contrary, 
we verily believe that the statement above 
quoted, which must be construed into a down- 
right falsehood in order to make itself consistent, 
is only a somewhat extraordinary instance of 
intellectuai confusion, into which our friend has 
been betrayed by his desire to convince himself 
that he carried his points in the General Asso- 
ciation. 

Il. Dr. Hall further represents the General 








Association as having contradicted us on the 
question whether there is any standard of ortho- 
doxy. He says the General Association “have 
solemnly set forth the standard held, now as in 
times of old, by the churches of Connecticut; 
and have declared that the denial of the doctrines 
therein set forth is heresy.” 

On this point our readers will recollect that 
there is no contradiction at all between any posi- 
tion which we have taken and the position which 
Dr. Hall says the General Association has taken. 
The General Association of Connecticut has not 
ventured to determine which of Dr. Bushnell’s 
reviewers is to be taken as the standard of ortho- 
doxy. Nor has that venerable body assumed 
the responsibility cf affirming that the reviewers 
are better agreed with each other than with Dr. 
Bushnell. On the question whether the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Divines is a stand- 
ard “held, now as in times of old, by the 
churches of Connecticut,’ we do not remember 
to have uttered any opinion. What the General 
Association may see fit to affirm or deny on that 
question, is to us of very little consequence. 

But referring again to the “declaration” ac- 
tually adopted by the General Association, and 
published in the reported proceedings of that 
body, we find that, on this point as well as on 
the foregoing, Dr. Hall's statement is wide of the 
mark, The thirty-nine pastors and unsettled 
ministers who met at Litchfield last June as the 
General Association of Connecticut, did not 
affirm that the Shorter Catechism is a standard 
of orthodoxy to the churches of Connecticut ; 
nor did they declare that the denial of the doc- 
trines therein set forth is heresy. They only 
made reference to that catechism as one “ of those 
ancient formularies which were adopted by our 
early churches,” and made profession that in re- 
gard to the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine 
of Christ’s person, and the doctrine of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, they “could find no language 
more clear and satisfactory than that of the West- 
minster Divines” in some four or five particular 
answers of the Shorter Catechism. We our- 
selves like the catechism very well. We like 
the language of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines in the particular propositions quoted 
from them by the Litchfield Assembly of Di- 
vines ; and the more we study that Janguage and 
penetrate into its religious and scientific mean- 
ing, the more are we relieved of the difficulties 
which we once felt in regard to it, trained as we 
had been in the schools of New England 
Divinity. 

Ill. There is another point on which Dr. Hall 
thinks that the General Association has decided 
against The Independent. He says: 


“You have represented the Remonstrance of 
Fairfield West as an ‘Actand Testimony pro- 
ceeding,’ ‘disorderly, and ‘revolutionary. The 
General Association of Connecticut, by a unani- 
mous vote (having been primarily moved thereto 
by no motion or member of Fairfield West), have 
declared remonstrance under such circumstances 
to be ‘THE RIGHT of any of our district Associa- 
tions 7 and declared it to the puty of the Asso- 
ciation remonstrated with, to do precisely what 
we intreated the Hartford Central to do, and they 
did not, viz: ‘to reconsider the case.” 


In relation to the right of one Association to 
remonstrate with another, the General Associa- 
tion at Litchfield did nothing which we should 
not have held up our hands for, had we been 
present with the right of voting. The question 
between Fairfield West and Hartford Central— 
the question between The Independent on one 
hand, and Dr. Tyler and Mr. Clarke on the other 
—was not a question respecting the right of re- 
monstrance among District Associations in Con- 
necticut. The Hartford Central Association never 
denied that right. We never denied it. But we 
did say, and we say still, that the case of the 
proceedings in respect to Dr. Bushnell, being a 
case in which it was practicable for any proper 
accuser to proceed in the regular and ordinary 
methods of Congregational church discipline, 
was not a case in which the extraordinary 
methods of a remonstrance as from Fairfield 
West, and of a solemn act and testimony as from 
certain members of Hartford North Association, 
were necessary. Our judgment was, and is, that 
the neglect of the ordinary method of proceeding 
by a regular complaint, with definite charges to 
be tried at the appropriate tribunal, and the resort 
to such measures as are appropriate in an ex- 
treme case when other measures have failed, was 
revolutionary in its tendency. Our judgment 
was, and is, that however proper it might have 
been for a Connecticut Association to sit in 
judgment on Dr. Bushnell’s book had he been an 
Episcopalian or a Presbyterian, a Methodist or 
a Quaker, a Roman Catholic or a Universalist, it 
was improper and disorderly for any Association 
in Connecticut to pronounce the pastor of the 
North Church in Hartford a heretic, without first 
putting him upon trial in an orderly way, and 
giving him all those advantages and safeguards 
which the constitution and confederation of the 
churches gives toevery person charged with an 
offense. When the proceedings in Hartford Cen- 
tral Association were first reported to us, we 
took it for granted that they had been formal and 
regular ; and without any hesitation or inquiry, 
we expressed ourselves accordingly ; but as soon 
as our attention was directed to the actual char- 
acter of those proceedings, we saw, and did not 
hesitate to say, that they were informal and irre- 
gular, and could not stand in the way of any 
regular process. On none of these points has 
the General Association of Connecticut pro- 
nounced an opinion. It has only affirmed what 
no body had denied—and what the delegates from 
Hartford Central, including Dr, Bushnell himself, 
cheerfully voted for—the right of one Associa- 
tion to remonstrate with another in an emer- 
gency, and the duty of an Association receiving 
such a remonstrance either to “reverse their for- 
mer action,” or “to use their best endeavors to 
satisfy the complaining Association in respect 
to the proceedings complained of.” 

And now the reader may be disposed to ask, 
If the General Association of Connecticut has 
expressed no opinion on any question disputed 
in Connecticut—if it has not decided any ques- 
tion against Dr. Bushnell, or against Hartford 
Central, or against The Independent—if it has 
not committed itself either for or against the As- 
sociation of Fairfield West—what has it done? 
We answer, The General Association for itself, 
and as a witness in behalf of the Congregational 
ministers and churches of Connecticut, has unan- 
imously disavowed all responsibility for Dr. 
Bushnell’s book, and all sympathy with any new 
and strange doctrines which that book has been 
supposed to contain, or which have been logically 
or illogically deduced from it. This, so far as it 
goes, is just what everybody expected, and just 
what everybody desired. This unanimous act ot 
the General Association coincides exactly with 
the testimony which we ourselves have given 
repeatedly in behalf of the churches and pastors 
of Connecticut. For example, on the 7th of 
March last, having acknowledged that certain 
measures might he timely “if Dr. Bushnell were 
the leader of a party, or were likely to become 
such,—if his peculiarities of speculation were 
adopted by a host of admiring followers, all try- 
ing to outgo their leader,’—we said, “ But we do 
not by any means understand that such is the 
present state of aflairs in Connecticut. Dr. Bush- 
nell has no party—no adherents that we know 
of. We have yet to learn what one pastor there 
is in Connecticut who adopts his speculations.” 

On this point, then, the main point in the 
“ declaration,” the only point which is anything 
more than a truism, the General Association re- 
peats our explicit and reiterated testimony. We 
rejoice in the relief which has thus been given 
to those who were already beginning to enume- 
rate Dr. Bushnell’s peculiarities in the long and 
sad catalogue of “ prevailing errors.” 

As for Dr. Bushnell’s refusing to vote for the 


declaration—a circumstance which Dr. Hall con- 
siders very significant—we are glad of it on 
every account. 
would have made the whole proceeding suspi- 
cious in the judgment of nota few. His refusal 
to vote, when the vote was otherwise unanimous, 
shows that in his peculiarities he stands alone. 
And one of the reasons which he offered in ex- 


Had he voted for it, his vote 





planat.sn of his refusal (viz., that the General 


Association were heedlessly affirming a theory 
of imputation which the current theology of 
Connecticut notoriously and earnestly rejects), 
shows that instead of being less scrupulous than 
his brethren about accepting the terms of a doc- 
trinal formulary—as from a certain passage in 
his book it has been inferred that he must be— 
he is only more scrupulous than many whose 
pretensions to orthodoxy are higher than his. 


TRAVELING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Those who may be traveling eastward at this 
season, especially if accompanied by young chil- 
dren, will find what nearly resembles the perfec- 
tion of traveling arrangements on board the mag- 
nificent Steamer Empire Stare, of the Fall River 
route. Several of the state-rooms in this boat 
are so inter-connected as to form most pleasant 
and commodious family-apartments; at such a 
distance too from the ceaseless heave of the en- 
gine that children may be warranted to sleep in 
them soundly. The arrangement of cars, also, on 
the rail-road from Fall River, is such that those 
who are not disposed to leave the buat with chil- 
dren at four o’clock in the morning, may wait till 
siz; and after breakfast on board, may easily reach 
Boston, by the accommodation train, at half- 
past-eight. They will be sure of receiving every 
proper attention from their gentlemanly Conduct- 
or. This facility we have found almost invalu- 
able in our experience, both last year and this. 
Indeed our whole testimony to the pleasant 
arrangements on this route, is simply the record 
of personal experience: and being entirely un- 
solicited, it may be presumed to be honest. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, will be held at Oswego, N. Y., commencing 
Tuesday, the 10th day of September, at 4 o’clock, 
P.M. The annual sermon, it is expected, will 
be preached on Tuesday evening, by Richard S. 
Storrs, D.D., of Braintree, Mass.; or, in case of 
his failure, by Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Persons leaving New York in the evening 
boats for Albany, on Monday, at 6 o’clock, P.M., 
will reach Albany in season for the Western Ex- 
press train, at 7 15m. A.M., and arrive at Os- 
wego at 3 45m. P.M. 

The regular fare from Albany to Oswego is 
$5 25, but arrangements will probably be made 
by which passengers will be carried to and from 
the place of meeting at about one-half the usual 
rates, 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, August 19, 1850. 

Messrs, Eprrors :—The funeral pageant of the 
late President has been the most showy and 
prominent event of the last seven days. All its 
arrangements were on a scale of surpassing 
grandeur, and were carried out with much suc- 
cess; and if it had not been delayed till the first 
gush of grief had subsided, and the good man 
had been buried so many times in other places 
as to make the whole affair uncomfortably sug- 
gestive of a solemn farce—it would have been 
in the highest degree creditable to the good Puri- 
tan city. 

The procession was very long and imposing, 
comprising a large number of military companies 
from the country, in addition to those resident here. 
The only disturbing event in its progress was the 
disinclination of the white horse (rode by the la- 
mented Lincoln at the battle in Mexico where he 
lost his life) to personate “ Old Whitey,” in the 
rear of the funeral-car. He manifested his dis- 
gust at the hypocrisy of the thing by lying down 
once or twice in the street, and by sundry other 
evolutions, which resulted in his withdrawal 
from the post of honor, and the substitution of a 
mercenary beast from the stables, who had no 
conscientious scruples. 

The most marked portion of the whole array 
was Major Sherman’s corps of flying artillery 
from Fort Adams, at Newport, who were ordered 
here by General Scott to take part in the ceremo- 
nies, and whose whole equipment and bearing 
were novelties to us. They had, moreover, 
fought personally under General Taylor, and had 
contributed essentially to some of his most bril- 
liant victories. 

The eulogy, by Ex-Mayor Quincy, had the 
merits of brevity, gracefulness and simplicity. 
“On the evening of the 9th of July,” he com- 
menced, “at the capital of the country, surround- 
ed by a devoted family, and in the presence of 
the highest officers of the Republic, an old man 
died! Four days afterward, from Louisiana: to 
Maine—from the shores of the ocean to the out- 
skirts of the prairies—the solemn bell and the 
booming cannon testified the people’s grief for 
the Man, the Magistrate, and the Soldier. 

‘ There is a tear for all that die— 
mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 
When triumph weeps above the grave.’ 

“Since that time, in every part of our wide- 
spread Republic, and even beyond the ocean, the 
eloquent and gifted have been employed in _por- 
traying the character and dilating onthe services 
of the great departed. And we, citizens of Bos- 
ton, and inhabitants of New-England, have as- 
sembled in this place, consecrated by so many 
associations, to express our sympathy with the 
private, and our appreciation of the public loss. 
A few weeks ago, we had hoped at this time to 
have welcomed the Patriot to this cradle of Lib- 
erty, and to have accompanied the Soldier to the 
hights of Charlestown that he might have de- 
rived inspiration from the halls where Adams 
and Otis spoke, and the fields where Prescott 
commanded and Warren bled. But it has pleased 
the Disposer of events to vall him to a more inti- 
mate intercourse with those great defenders of 
our liberty than we could have offered him 
through our memories and associations.” The 
eulogist then went on to speak of the causes for 
gratitude which were mingled with the affliction 
of the nation: while life remains there is a pos- 
sibility that judgment may err—that constancy 
may fail—but of the departed we can say : 

“ O’er him the past is sealed ; 
He cannot fail.” 

He was taken at a crisis, and yet no convul- 
sion followed. Thebes fell with Epaminondas, 
but, thanks to our patriot sires, the foundations 
of the temple of American liberty were so firmly 
laid and so closely cemented, that the loss of no 
individual can shake its pillars. 

The speaker then briefly reviewed the inci- 
dents of the life of the late President, following 
the narrative with critical and discriminating 
praise of the finest elements of his character. 

The oration was closed with a passage which, in 
Poetry and Theology alike, was worthy of the 6th 
book of the Zneid. “Whata scene must have 
opened as the eye of the veteran closed on earth. 
The warrior chiefs of ancient times would hardly 
be noticed; for, from the palisades of Fort Har- 
rison—from the everglades of Florida—from the 
hights of Monterey—from the plateaus of Buena 
Vista—the spirits of those that fell would flock 
to welcome their loved commander! Yes, fel- 
low-citizens, President Taylor has joined that 
patriot soldier, whose life he made the model for 
hisown. They were alike in their early train- 
ing—in the experiences of Indian warfare—in 
the rare union of wisdom and valor—in inspiring 
confidence in all who approached them—in being 
spontaneously called by the people to the highest 
elective office in the world. 

“*One star differeth from another star in glory,’ 
and our eulogium upon President Taylor is—that 
he shall stand second on the page of American 
history to him who was ‘first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

LOCAL. 

The society of the Rev. Mr. Robbins (whose 
splendid church on Hanover-street was sold a 
short time since to the Methodists, have pur- 
chased the chapel in Freeman-place, which was 
built and has been occupied by the “ Church of 
the Disciples,” which latter church, we learn, has 
been disbanded on account of the illness of the 
Rev. J, F, Clarke, their highly esteemed and 





talented pastor. The chapel cost $30,000, and 


Atheneum, in a place leading out of Beacon- 
street. Morton. 


FROM A SOJOURNER AT SARATOGA. 


Saratoca Aug. 14, 1850. 

Messrs. Epitors :—This fashionable watering 
place was never so thronged with visitors as at the 
presentseason. All the public and private houses 
are full to overflowing; the U. S. Hotel enter- 
taining some 800, and the Unior Hall 500, some 
of these taking rooms at private houses. There 
are said to be not less than 7,000 strangers in the 
place this week, and it is estimated that not less 
than 50,000 ‘will visit the Springs during the 
season. These visitors are from all parts of the 
country, though fewer from the South make their 
annual visits here than formerly; but I presume 
every State in the Union is represented here— 
also California, the Sandwich Islands, South 
America, and Canada. 
Of all ages, classes, and characters, are these 
visitors to the Springs. Statesmen, judges, law- 
yers, politicians, ex-presidents and governors, 
clergymen of all denominations, merchants—the 
wealthy and the bankrupt—physicians, farmers 
and mechanics, candidates for office and matri- 
mony, pleasure seekers, fortune hunters; with 
pickpockets, blacklegs, thieves and gamblers— 
this last ald in the garb of gentlemen. These 
various classes are well represented by their in- 
telligent wives and daughters. Aside from the 
gay and fashionable circles, there is a large pro- 
portion of intelligent, sensible, refined and Chris- 
tian people among the visitors. It is rather hu- 
miliating, however, to know that, while you may 
be sitting at the table with so many of the most 
respectable and virtuous, you may also be sitting 
at the table with so many of the vile and the dis- 
honest ; that the gentleman, or pretended gentle- 
man, with whom you shake hands in the parlor, 
and who converses so agreeably with your 
daughter, may be watching an opportunity to 
pick your pocket or rifle your trunk. Still there 
is much pleasant intercourse among the visitors 
at Saratoga. They leave care and business at 
home, are in a mood for conversation, and find 
social intercourse conducive to health as well as 
pleasure. 

THE SABBATH IN SARATOGA. 

For a village where six or seven thousand 
strangers are congregated, mostly for pleasure, 
the Sabbath is remarkably well observed. Many 
of the visitors attend some one of the churches, 
and most of them abstain from an outward or open 
desecration of the day. That the Sabbath is so 
still and quiet a day at Saratoga speaks well for 
the religious character of the place, and the stran- 
gers that come here. 

In the Presbyterian church, last Sabbath, Dr. 
Cheever preached in the morning, upon the death 
of Moses; and Rev. Mr. Norton, in theafternoon, 
presented the cause of the Am. and For. Christian 
Union. The Sabbath previous, Dr. Cheever 
preached in the morning; and Dr. Todd in the 
afternoon, upon the text, “ For the people had a 
mind to work.” Dr. C. preached from Eccl., 6: 6. 
“Yea, though he live a thousand years, twice 
told, yet hath he seen no good ; do not all go to 
one place t’ It was a most solemn discourse to 
pleasure seekers, showing that though a man 
enjoy all the world, yet without God, he sees no 
good; music, poetry, philosophy, science; social 
and domestic life, wealth, honor, though a man 
live a thousand years, twice told, and enjoy them 
all, yet hath he seen no good, if these are sought 
apart from God. The end is vanity and misery. 
The choice between the various forms of happi- 
ness, the happiness of the philosopher or the sen- 
sualist, is not worth the turning of the hand, 
when the end is death. “What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” 

NO RESPECT OF PERSONS. 

From about half past 5 to 8 o’clock in the 
morning the old Congress Spring is thronged with 
the hundreds, and perhaps thousands, who come 
to drink its healing waters. However much dis- 
tinction there may be elsewhere, all are ona level 
at the Spring—the humblest citizen being served 
in the same manner, and from the same water, 
as the ex-presidents of the United States. The 
Congress Spring is no respecter of persons. Its 
sparkling waters have no better flavor, no more 
healing virtue, for the rich than the poor ;—for 
the master and the colored servant or slave. The 
humblest invalid can derive just as much benefit 
from drinking the waters as those that move in 
the higher circles of wealth and fashion. The 
water does not ask from what Hotel you come, 
or in what circle you move, before it can help 
you. Whatever virtue it has for one, it has for 
all, without respect of persons. And soit is with 
the water of life. All who thirst must come alike 
—kings and subjects—to the fountain, where no 
outward distinction is recognized, where the beg- 
gar is healed as soon as the prince—* where 
the hungry are filled with good things, while the 
rich are sent empty away.” But we need take 
no expensive jourreys to find the water of Life. 
Wherever we are, if we only thirst, we may go 
and drink, “ without money and without price.” 

* dep oe 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Aveust 2, 1850. 
AGAIN WAR!—THE BATTLE OF IDSTEDT. 


The reign of universal peace has terminated 
almost before its exi€tence had been noted by 
Mr. W. Darby, of Washington. On Monday 
night intelligence was received in London, from 
Schleswig and Hamburgh, of a fearful battle 
between the Danes and Schleswig-Holsteiners. 
The collision took place on the 25th, within the 
territory of the Duchy, to which the Danes had 
advanced in great force. The combatants an- 
ticipated the dawn, the bloody work beginning 
before the rising of the sun. The battle lasted 
nearly eleven hours, and was characterized by 
all the courage, obstinacy, and determination 
of the northern races. For a considerable pe- 
riod success appeared to be on the side of the 
Holsteiners, and the Danes were again and again 
repulsed; but Von der Tann, the commander of 
the right wing, a dashing leader, appears to have 
committed the fault for which Rupert was 
famous: he charged through his opponents, and 
scattered them, but was missing when the fatal 
shock came; whether cut off, or out of reach, is 
not at this moment certain, but one account 
makes him to have rejoined the army with his 
command in safety. [Early in the afternoon, 
spectators of the fight observed the Danish force 
to be maneuvering in order to fall with its whole 
weight upon the center of the Holsteiners, which 
rested upon Idstedt, and which was commanded 
by General Willisen. There was then two hours 
of fierce cannonading, followed by a cavalry 
attack in great force, and victory to the Danes. 
The accounts hitherto received have come from 
those who would be favorably inclined to the 
people of the Duchies, and they represent the 
retreat of the Schleswig-Holsteiners to have been 
conducted with skill and success. The Danes 
were in greater numbers than had been expected, 
reaching, it is said, to nearly 50,000 men, having 
also a very great superiority in cavalry and artil- 
lery. The army of Willisen was not more than 
26,000 strong. The carnage was fearful. The 
killed and wounded on both sides have been 
stated as high as 10,000. 

The calm, united, and national spirit of the 
people of the Duchies has excited sympathy for 
them, hightened by the apparent treachery of 
Prussia ; but since the “great powers” took upon 
them to settle the dynastic and geographical 
question, there has not been ground of rational 
hope that Schleswig could hold its own. At 
best, and had the Danes met with a decisive re- 
pulse, then a strong expression of German sym- 
pathy would not have won more than some slight 
modification of the Danish propositions. A few 
hours will make us acquainted with the move- 
ments of Willisen. It is expected he will retire 
into Holstein. If followed there by the Danes, 
complications will arise, as something like @ 
guarantee has been given that German councils 





and not Danish force are to determine the fate of 
was sold for $20,000. It'stands near the new | that Duchy. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
The session of Parliament is drawing to a 
close—a dishonorable and pitiable close, so far | 
as the House of Commons and the ministry are 
concerned. The only measure of the session is 
that which proposed to give an electoral body to 
Ireland. This having come down from the House 
of Lords mutilated and transformed, Lord John 
Russell has asked the House to propose a miser- 
able compromise. The qualification of the origi- 
nal bill was an £8 rating. This was by many 
deemed too high, being computed to give not 
more than 250,000 electors to all Ireland. The 
Lords inserted £15 ; and now the brave minister 
proposes to reinsert, not £8, but £12. If the 
Lords graciously consent to this, then a “mem- 
ber for all Ireland” would represent about 150,000 
electors! Mr. Bright spoke very plainly on the 
oceasion. He told Lord John that he could not 
make his great “ constitution” work. He applied 
an unusual arithmetic to the argument, and 
showed that the bill, having been carried in the 
Commons by a majority of 68, was rejected in 
the Lords by a majority of 22 votes only. He 
described the course now pursued as humiliating 
to the Commons and destructive of the ministry, 
at the same time Ireland, which was the reproach 
of English rule, was left unrepresented, and little 
better than an anarchy. This called up Lord 
John, who delivered himself of his customary 
doctrinaire platitudes on “ the Constitution,” and 
ended with a clap-trap appeal, reciting what he 
had done with a view to improve the “ Constitu- 
tion” of his country, endeavoring, as he said, to 
combine changes and improvements with the 
tranquillity of the country and with the perma- 
nence of our institutions! 
At the same time a contested election is going 
on in Mayo, which has a population of more 
than a quarter of a million. This contest shows, 
among ‘other things, that the constituency had 
been reduced even below what had been stated, 
and to almost extinction. Less than 240 votes 
were polled by both candidates united, after a 
severe contest, the victorious Liberal and Free- 
trader gaining with under 150 votes. Such is 
the “Constitution,” or such are the “ institu- 
tions,” which our aristocracy would conserve ; 


and successful lawyers become peers, therefore, 


country is not aclass apart, separate from the 
great body of the people. 


speech of the person who proposed the liberal 


Peer : 


ges which had been 
They once contained 
there was not a vestige of them to be found. (Hear 
hear.) He could name a few of them. The village 
of Aughadrinagh contained about 70 houses, but now 
no trace of it remained, and the land on which that 
and other villages was built was now employed feed- 
ing Lord Lucan’s bullocks.” 


The election was felt to be a contest between 


that, with a constituency so extremely limited, 
the victory should be with the latter is a marvel, 
and displays the wondrous spirit of the Irish 
people. 


brought under the notice both of proprietors and 
passengers at New York : 


and because political adventurers, millionaires 
argues Lord J. Russell, the aristocracy of this 


Take the following 
brief but strikingly illustrative extract from the 


candidate at Mayo, the speaker being neither a 
priest nor a vulgar agitator, but the son of a 


“ He held in his hand a list of twenty-seven villa- 
ulled down and destroyed. 
appy homesteads, but now 


the exterminating landlords and the tenantry, and | 


Ministers have also been compromised by 
their feeble treatment of the question of Jewish 








1850, 





It may be well that the following extract be 


“It is better to discuss this matter now than wait 
for an accident. There are plenty of people who will 
then say that they always knew what would be the 
consequence; but we much prefer that they should 
= = now in proclaiming what the consequence 
will be. 

“We have reason to know that our remarks are 
not uncalled for, In Liverpool and New York the 
first arrivals of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Asia 
were looked for as rly, and betted upon as wildly, 
as ever any Dare-devil or Little Pickle was looked for 
or betted on beside the winning-post at Epsom. 
When the first vessel of the Collins line, the Atlantic, 
lay moored in the Mersey, her departureon the return 
voyage was postponed for a fortnight. If people were 
wrong in attributing the postponement to a desire to 
run with, and excel in speed, a boat of the Cunard 
line, notoriously slow, which had been advertised to 
start somewhere about that time,—if people suspected 
such a motive wrongly, they were not un le. 
The slow boat was at any rate withdrawn, and a ves- 
sel as notoriously quick ran in its place on the ap- 
pointed day. From that time to the present we have 
heard a little too much of quick voyages. We pre- 
fer loss of time to loss of life. If competition must 
imply a rivalry in speed, and a straining of each yes. 
sel to its utmost power, give us a conjuror for captain 
and a magician for first mate. A merely human 
amount of wakefulness and skill is not enough to 
satisfy our fears. 

“ We are quite well aware that there are now two 
vessels on the Cunard line, able to cross the Atlantic 
fairly, with favorable circumstances, in ten or eleven 
days, and we admire their power without fearing it. 
But the fact remains still, after making this allow- 
ance, that there are Atlantic races; and we earnestly 
remind all those who have a stake in them, that pas- 
sengers who do not pay their money for a voyage to 
the bottom, think a safe boat better than a swift 
one.” 





RELIGIOUS. 

The missionary publications of the month pre- 
sent no facts of special interest. The journal of 
Rev. Messrs. Murray & Hardie gives an account 
of a voyage to the New Hebrides and New Cale- 
donia, in the autamn of 1849. The voyages had 
been preceded at all the islands by Bishop Sel- 
wyn, of New Zealand. The missionaries ac- 
knowledge the kindness of the Bishop to the 
native teachers. On the whole, the prospects 
are encouraging, and obstructions to the pro- 
gress of the Word are being removed. 

Among the sufferers in the dreadful calamity 
at Benares, from the explosion of 3000 barrels o! 
powder on May Ist, were the Baptist missiona- 
ries in that city. Mr. Small, a highly-esteemed 
and long-tried missionary, was severely wounded, 
and Mrs. Small was killed by his side. In the 
evening there had been a sociaf gathering of the 
missionaries and friends, and they had spent 
some time in the delightful employment of sing- 
ing hymns together. About an hour before 
midnight came terror, desolation and death. 
Four hundred prisoners were employed for three 
days to dig out the dead from the wide-spread 
ruins. The full extent of the loss of life will 
never be ascertained, but a general computation 
makes it 1200, and 400 or 500 wounded. 

The bereaved and afflicted missionary writes 
in a strain of holy acquiescence; “God has 
filled his soul with abundant comfort.” 

The postscript of a letter from Western Africa 
states that Mrs. Newbegin’s mind, apparently 
overthrown by her painful bereavement, has 
somewhat rallied. She had slept, and awoke 
refreshed and calm, though bewildered by the 
preceding painful excitement. 

We have good tidings from the Baptist churches 
in Wales. There are 126 churches in the coun- 
ties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, and they re- 
port a clear increase of 6310 members. 


’ 





brought in bills only to abandon them in the end 


don. 


claims of Jews to sit in Parliament. 


abandoned his bill; whereupon the electors meet, 
and Baron Rothschild is instructed by them to 
attend the House of Commons and take his seat. 
This he did; and some delectable specimens of 
Parliamentary and official wisdom have in con- 
sequence been produced in prolonged discussions. 
Briefly, the member elect claimed to be sworn on 
the Old Testament: then came discussion the 
first, and special pleadings upon the point of the 
competency of the House to vary the form— 
voted that the Baron should be sworn on the Old 


conscience.” In arguing this first question, Lord 
John Russell, it was thought somewhat unfairly, 
anticipated another, namely, the words of the 
oath thus to be sworn “on the true faith of a 
Christian.” There are three oaths, one of them, 
and that which presses in this case, notoriously 
needless, and therefore profane; another of the 
three, strange to say, is openly disregarded, or 
explained away by the active portion of thie 
clergy, all of whom have taken it. 
are, (1) of Allegiance, (2) of Supremacy, “ in 
all cases, civil and ecclesiastical,’ and (3) of 
Abjuration, vulgarly or wittily held to include 
“the Pope, the Devil and the Pretender.” On 
the 30th the Baron attended, and the resolution 
of the House being read to him, he took the 
oath of allegiance in the Jewish form, covering 
his head; and so with the oath of supremacy. 
On taking the third oath, the Baron omitted 
the words, “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
declaring “that they were not binding upon 
his conscience.” Then came discussions on 
the question, whether the Baron had or had 
not been sworn; and the speaker ruled that he 
had not. 
London be issued. Amendment to this, “ that 
the seat is full.” 
against it, 221., Further animated discussion, 
and motion for a new writ finally rejected with- 
out a division. 

Asa little episode or diverting passage amid 
these graver matters, comes Lord John and asks 
that a palace—Marlborough House—be now 
appropriated to the Prince of Wales! not that 
the child is to be taken from his parents and set 
up with an establishment, but to make sure of a 
house for him some ten years hence. Some 
years since, the late King surrendered the crown 
lands in consideration of an enormous civil list. 


device, the immense estates of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, held by the crown, had not been in- 
cluded in the surrender. These are now in trust 
for the Prince of Wales, with an improving 
revenue, so that a large sum will accumulate 
during the minority of the young gentleman for 
whom the House has, with unexampled fore- 
thought, provided a palace ten years before he 
will be able to occupy it. Meanwhile the un- 
voted items of the “supply” are pressed through, 
some of them questionable enough. One eccle- 
siastical personage at Montreal gets three votes 
in three distinct capacities, not as bishop, priest 
and deacon, according to orders, but as bishop, 
arch-deacon and rector. 
was annexed. Then 200 admirals are provided 
for, though a committee had last year recom- 
mended that the list should be suffered to di- 
minish. 

Such is the aspect which the ministry and the 
honorable House presents in the closing days of | 
the session ; all the while there is a statute, not 
more than twenty or thirty years old, which 
makes it a transportable offense to write or say 
anything “tending to bring the House of Com- 
mons into contempt.” Of course, ministers and 
honorable members are in this matter privileged. 

STEAM NAVIGATION—ATLANTIC RACES, 

There is a great desire to extend the advanta- 
ges of steam navigation, and considerable indig- 
nation has been occasioned by the disclosure of | 
the fact that the directors of the East India Com- 


emancipation. They have, session after session, 


it became known that Lord John had quietly 


The oaths | 


It was then moved that a new writ for | 


For this amendment, 117; | 


It afterward turned out that, by an ingenious | 


It is quite time Canada | 





THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH IN LONDON. 
-| On the 24th of July, 1550, King Edward VI, of 


Baron Rothschild was elected with Lord John | pious memory, extended his protection to French 
Russell as a representative of the city of Lon- 
For three long years the elected and the 
electors have awaited the removal of the obsta- 
cles, holding Lord John Russell bound in honor | peace. 
and by principle to do his best to legalize the | of the church of St. Martins le Grand, London, | 
Last week | issued a “declaration of principles,” and an- | 
nounced services in celebration. 


| Protestant refugees, whose churches in London 
Sey from that period, and save for the tyranny 


In memory of this event, the consistory 


“ The consistory make brief but intelligible expla- 
nation of the two great fandamental principles on| 
| which the Protestantism of the French Church in 
| London reposes—namely, on the adoption of the 
| Bible as a rule of faith, and of ‘ free examination, ex- 
| ercising itself in the study of the Scriptures, under 
| the guidance of the Holy Spirit.’ They show how, 
'after a long course of corruption in the Romish 
Church, the French Protestants rejected ber traditions 
land self:authoritative teaching, and made the Bible 
their only rule of faith; and they show that, like the 
Bereans, it is lawful and praiseworthy for Christians 


| 


to read, mark and learn, and to interpret the same, | 
| not as their imaginations may suggest, for ‘ the sense | 
Testament, as “the form most binding upon his | is already made by God himself,’ but by discerning 


| that true sense, and pronouncing thereon a discerning 


| Judgment on the Bible declarations.” 


| The summary of the faith of French Protest- 
| ants, as explained in the declaration, is that the 


Scriptures are inspired of God, and that we have 


partially developed, from the fact that its jy 
water power has been owned by parties res), 
England, and taking no interest in the pr; 
the place. The Episcopal church has | 
here, absorbing to itself Congregationalis: 
too feeble to sustain the preaching of their own Choice 


the centering here of railrends—the Cheshire 
necting the Falls (via the Vermont and Massa, 
setts and the Fitchburg) with Boston; 
and the Vermont Central, each connecting 
Burlington and Montreal; the Sullivan and Pas. 
sumpsic, opening to Northern Vermont and Ca, 
and the Vermont Valley Railroad, soon to be o, 
from Brattleboro,’ completing the entire line from 
New York ; and the lovers of New England ( 
gationalism, relying on the inflex of othe 
minded, and the cooperation of friends whose , 
ences have been hitherto suppressed, haye ey) 

in this enterprise, and will immediately se: 
erection of a house of worship suited to uy 


of the fanatic Laud, have enjoyed uninterrupted | 
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They have had for some months, and are s 


ing, the ministry of Rey. Joel R. Arnold, { 


Colchester, Conn., whose experience and dix 
are of great value in such a work. 

Though so few in number, this new church , 
a zeal and determination which, under the fox, 
cate of heaven, are full of promise of s» 
it be abundantly realized. 


Brack River Association —The folloy 
lutions were adopted by Black River A 
their late meeting in Leyden, Lewis Co.» 
The Moderator haying announced | 
last meeting it had pleased God in his p) 
remove from us our highly-esteem 
beloved brother, Rev. Lewis A. Wickes 
ing minute was adopted ; 


Inasmuch as we are called npon to » 

of Bro. Wickes, who, after a brief 

this life in joyful hope of a bless: 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co., the 26th of ) 

year of his age, and the 19th of his 

labored nine years in the churches ; 

and Antwerp, and a little more than ) 

an evangelist in the counties of St. Lawr: 

lin, Oneida, Oswego aud Jefferson. T! 
Resolved, That the churches in this 

occasion to mourn, and that as an asso 

deeply afflicted in the dispensation of PD 

dence which has removed from on: frat 

course, and from an extensive field of sei 

dear brother, who had but just passed the m« 

life, and who manifested & sidgle-hearted dey 

and an untiring zeal in the work of his high 

until from the pulpit he was summoned to bis 

account; and that while we bow in hy 

sion to the will of Him whose ways are uns: 

and who doeth all things well, we reward the 

a voice from our Master, saving 

day lasts,” “ Be ye also ready 
Resolved, That while we oxtend ¢ 

family and relatives, in their d 

tionate remembrance and tender syr 

rejoice that God, in his abounding 

richly commingled their eup wit 

his grace, and that we most earnestly « 

to Him who has not only promised “to 

steps of those who commit their way unto | 

to be the widow's God and a father to the fa 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolution 

to the family of the deceased, and also to t 

of The Independent and New York Eva 

lication. 


Work while t 


berea 


The following resolutions were : 
directed to be published. 

In answer to an overture upon the su 
ery, voted, That as the sense of this | 
affirm the action taken at 
in Rodmon, Jefferson Co, 
follows : 


our ant 
June, 1845 


Resolved, That the sin of slavehol 
fying slavery ought to be regarded | 
a disciplinable offense, and 
fusing to receive individuals thus impli 
church-fellowship 

Resolved, That a minister known to | 
holder, or to justify slavery, ought not be ir 
preach or administer the ordinances in our cl 

Resolved, That in view of the alarming inc 

| intemperance, we redffirm our decided an 
promising hostility aguinst the evil, 
renew our determination, and rec 
churches to renew their efforts to | 
of temperance. 
Resolved, That we recommend to the 
longing to this body to use only unfermented 
Supper. 
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in the ordinance of the Lord's 
H. H. Waitt 


Orpination.—On the 28th of June Rev. Addis 


Church in Lexington, Mo. by the Presbyt« 
Upper Missouri, Rey. R. S. Symington, of | 
dence, preached the sermon from John » 
William Dickson, of Dover, gave the ch 


Rev. David Murdoch, Jr., son of Rev 

Murdoch, of Catskill, N. Y., hus re 

| ed a call from the First Congregational « 
society of New Milford, Conn., to becon 


eive 


The enterprise for a free Congre, 

| Detroit is discontinued, owing to the im; 

| getting a convenient place to meet in 
culty of raising a sufficient amount of men 
a suitable house of worship. 

| collected from Eastern friends for 

which will now be given to the A. Il. M 


some mone 


jno other infallible rule of faith and life but | 


| therein; that man is totally corrupt, and that 
|salvation is not for him but by grace through 
| faith, with good works fulfilling the ordinances 
of Christ attendant thereon ; finally, that the 
| divinity of Christ and his atonement, and the 
| regeneration of the soul by the Holy Spirit, are 
| questions that admit not of doubt or cavil. 
On Wednesday, the 24th ult., the special ser- 
vices were held, but of which the only notice 
seen by your correspondent is a meager news- 
| paper paragraph, thus’: 
' 

‘« The service in the Dutch church, Austin-friars,was 
performed by Rev. Dr. Gehle, who preached an elo: | 
quent sermon from Psalm 77: 12, 13; and that in | 
| the French church, St. Martins le Grand, by Rev. A. 
| Vermeil, minister of the Protestant church of Paris, 
| from Isaiah, 55: 6-11 inclusive. In the evening the 
| members of the consistories of both churches and 
| their friends farther celebrated the day by a grand 
| banquet at the Albion tavern, Aldersgate-street. Rev. 
Dr. Gehle, minister of the Dutch church, presided, 
| supported by Rev. MM. Martin and Daugers, minis- 
ters of the French church ; Mr. John Matthey filling 
the vice presidential chair. His Excellency, Count 
Schimmelpenninck, the Netherlands Minister, accom- 
panied by Baron Stratenus and Consul-General May, 
honored the company with his presence. Among the 
guests were Rey. Dr. Gillie, Rev. Messrs. Carver, 
Vine, Woodroffe, Verméil, Chapuis and Marzials, 
Dr. Achilli, Dr. Doran, and a large number of gen- 
tlemen connected with both churches. The memory 
of pious King Edward VI was drunk upstanding and 
in solemn silence. The company, after having passed 
the evening in a most fraternal and convivial spirit, 
separated at a late hour.” 


| 
| 
| 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


There is a splendid gathering of the British 


| Eccresiasticat Srcession.—Thi 

| of the Third Presbyterian church in > 

| meeting on Monday last, voted, 82 t 
draw from the Presbytery of Newark 
unite with the Presbytery of Eli 

Rey. Dr. Brinsmade, the pastor, goes with ! 


Mer 
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Enouisn Cueren Misstons In Tit 
RANEAN.—The Missionary Register 
merous highly interesting 
various missions. Dr. Krapf, the missiona 
Eastern Africa, has returned home for a seas: 
account of his health. The “ Wanika” peopl: 
whom he labors complain that his preac! 
humbling to their self-righteousness, ‘T! 
conceal from him their infanticides and 
showing that conscience and shame 
gree awakened. They also endeavor | 
the Christian “ book-man” with the M 
who have oppressed them and sold th« 
slaves. 

Mr. Sandreczki, among the Turk 
much interested with the candid and int 
of mind of his Turkish teacher 

“ Jan. 26.—To-day I read with my te: 
3.and 4. He was ravished with the 
Apostle’s admonitions and precepts 
cease wondering at al! these newt 
to his, I think I may safely say 
have no words to express what I fell, Wiel) We car 
to the third verse of the fourth chapter, Withal ) 
ing also for us, that God » us a doo 
utterance, to speak the mystery of ©! ist, for which I 
also in bonds. 1 solemnly repeated the passag 
beckoning to my fellow-laborer and brother in Chr 
Mr. Dalessio, thus silently summoned him to 
inner prayer. We then explained the passa; 
teacher, and availed ourselves of the opport 


statements from 


are ! 








Association at Edinburgh. I fully intended to 
have written from the modern Athens as an asso- | 
| ciate, and as the special correspondent of The| 
| Independent, but circumstances have nailed me | 
here. There will be nearly 1000 members pres- 
ent. Dr. Brewster—a truly illustrious name— | 
is President. Some months since he felicitated 

one of the missionaries of the L. M. S., and said 
if he were to begin life again, he would esteem it 
| his highest honor to preach the simple Gospel— 
faith in Christ, and salvation through faith in 
his name. 








AGRICOLA. 

| ei 
| RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
| ConorecaTionaL Cavrcn at Betiows Fats. 
| An ecclesiastical council of the neighboring pastors 
| and churches having been called to consider the expe- 
|diency of organizing a Congregational church at 
| Bellows Falls, Vt., convened at that place on Friday, 
| 9th inst. Rey. Amos Foster, of Putney, Vt., was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. J. De F. Richards, of 
| Charlestown, N. H., Scribe. 

After a careful and thorough investigation of the 
obstacles and encouragements, it was unanimously 
resolved that the time had arrived when such a step 
was not only authorized, but imperiously demanded, 
of the friends of Congregational orthodoxy in this 
region. 

The council accordingly proceeded to constitute | 
eight individuals, then present with letters of dismis- | 
sion and recommendation, into a Congregational | 
church. Several others are expecting to join imme- 
diately, who failed to obtain letters in season. 

The following is the order of public exercises : Read- 








pany had vetoed a proposal approved by the 
government, for connecting the Australian colo- | 
nies with China and the East Indies. The pro-| 
posal would have tended to reduce the marine of 

the company and a fruitful source of patronage. | 
The Examiner, one of the most able of our weekly 

papers, adds to an article on the subject expres- | 
sions of grave apprehension in respect to the At- | 
lantic navigation, growing out of the morbid strug- | 
gle for supremacy, which threatens to make the 

Atlantic a race course, and to risk fearful calam- 

ities for the gain of a day. 





ing the Scriptures and Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
W. H. Gilbert, of Westminster, Vt.; Reading of the 
Articles of Faith and Covenant, and recognition of the 
church, by Rev.Amos Foster, of Putney ; Consecrating 
Prayer, by Rev. J. De F. Richards, of Charlestown ; 
Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Z. 8. Barstow, 
D.D., of Keene, N. H.; Sermon, by Rey. A. H. 
Clapp, of Brattleboro’, Vt, from Psalm 48: 2, “ The 
joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion ;” Concluding 
Prayer, by Rey. E. H. Barstow, of Walpole, N. H. 
The situation of Bellows Falls has long been 
famous as one of the Most romantic and beautiful in 
New England. Its business resources have been but 
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again to compare the evident, unfeigned trut 
blessed book, with the contorted and pa 
position of his Koran. He listened attenti 
made no opposition.” 

The Cairo mission was visited in Oct 
year by Dr. Gobat, the Anglican Bis! 
lem, and although he was attacked wit 
fever, the missionaries enjoyed much } 
ence with him. He returned to Jerasa 
the Desert. The report for 1849, by RK 
Lieder, notices the important events of | 
Ibraham Pacha and his father, Mahomet A 
funeral of the latter prince— 

“ We beheld natives of all ranks, Mo! 
Christians and Jews, look upon the } 
with the most solemn awe, and man: 
passed them, wept for his lose; and w: 
as by this time most of them had lear 
the short-lived tyranny of the late ! 
much they had owed to the moderatic 
of their old Viceroy Egypt 
mighty prince in the death of this most 
man—an individual which is not every 
duced in the East. 

The schools and colleges of Mahomet 
dwindled to a handful of 100 boys, 20 5 
the Polytechnic and 10 in the Medical ( 
mission schools are prosperous, Mr. L.+ 

“ The demand for the Word of G 
fying and instructive works, has ‘ 
or a little greater perhaps than in former 5 
cially so in Upper Egypt, where I hear ! 
every traveler is asked for books, many 0! ' 
taken for missionaries : thus the distribul 
Mission stores has been considerable. | 
letter was read in the Roman Catholic G 
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of Cairo to all the assetnbled congrega 

their Patriarch Maximus, demanding fr 

their Bibles, tracts, and other books, w 

circulated, and which many of them 

for years. These were to be given t 

and such as should refuse to deliver t’ 

twelve days were to have their names 

and sent to Aleppo, from whence the Pau 

immediately excommunicate them. 1 #m ! 

to say that such is the spread of Gospe! 

this dead church, that this threatening 

not the slightest result; may, it seem 

very contrary effect, for several came «" 

for the prohibited books, and to sh 

knew their duty to God and their 

tians, assured me ry would care 
le 
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r. Lieder, in a letter , met 
a King of Shoa, Beshaheb Use : 
the Queen ° 


Van Court Schenck, pastor of the First Presbyterie: 
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